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Hotes. 
BRITISH MEZZOTINTERS. 


Tur extraordinary revival of public interest | 


in the works of the great school of British 
mezzotinters, as shown by the enormous 
prices now paid for choice examples, not less 
than the frequent exhibitions of engraving 
and the appearance of numerous volumes on 
the subject, might have suggested to editors 
and supervisors of books of reference the 
expediency of revising the articles on en- 
gravers in the light of present-day know- 
ledge. Some of the articles in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ are excellent, and all are useful for the 
lists of the engravers’ works, but one misses 
the names of craftsmen like John Dean, 
David Lucas, Charles Wilkin, and the stip- 
pler John Summerfield. Ina “revised and 
enlarged” edition of another well-known 
dictionary the articles on the mezzotinters, 
so far as I have examined them, are merely 
reproductions of those in the old editions 
published generations ago, although we were 
assured that the “old Biographies would be 
Rewritten, and upwards of 3,000 Corrections 
and Alterations in Dates, Names, Attribu- 
tions, &e., rendered necessary by the researches 
of the last twenty years, would be introduced.” 


‘There is no evidence of any such revision. 


The “staff of specialists” have not even 
troubled to refer to the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ To 
cite a very few instances. Dean is stated to 
have “scraped several plates of portraits and 
other subjects in a very respectable style” — 
criticism which is reminiscent of Jeremy 
Collier on Shakspeare. Dixon ‘‘died in 
London in 1780,” but we are not favoured 
with a list of his works. Of Dunkarton, one 
of Turner’s chosen mezzotinters, nothing 
particular is said, except that he was born 
‘in 1744,” and ceased to publish after 1811. 
On comparing the articles s.vv. Brooks and 
McArdell, we learn that McArdell ** was born 
about the year 1710...... was apprenticed to 
James [sic] Brooks, and both went from 
Dublin to London about 1727.” McArdell, as 
very obvious sources of information show, 
was born in 1728 or 1729, and accompanied 
John Brooks to London in 1746 or 1747. 
The articles on the Droeshouts, the line-en- 
gravers, are suffered to remain in their original 
triviality, although the researches of the late 
Mr. W. J. C. Moens have added much to our 
knowledge (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog. and Mr. 
Lionel Cust’s paper in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, xvi. 45). 
In ‘ Valentine Green’ we are again confronted 
with the erroneous statements about his 
birthplace and the “obscure line-engraver ” 
his master; while in ‘George Keating’ we 
are not taken any further than the year 1799, 
though in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ he is 
accounted for until the time of his death in 
1842. As with the engravers, so with the 
smaller painters. In quoting from this dic- 
tionary | am aware of the risk, as the pub- 
lishers in a “caution” addressed to the 
Atheneum for 26 December, 1903 (p. 865), 
warned all and sundry against presuming to 
extract the nuggets contained in this mine 
of research. Appended are a few notes on 
some of the engravers named. 

John Dean exhibited five works with the 
Society of Artists and six works at the Royal 
Academy during the years 1777-91. At the 
latter institution he showed his interesting 
painting (which he afterwards mezzotinted) 
of ‘A Journey to the Watch-house’ (1790), 
and the companion pictures (also mezzotinted 
by him) of *A Good Mother’ and *‘ Dutiful 
Children’ (1791). Excepting for a brief stay 
at Epsom in 1784, he seems to have passed 
most of his days in Soho, first in Church 
Street, next at 27, Berwick Street, then at 
12, Bentinck Street, from which he was burnt 
out between 1 September, 1790, and 1 October, 
1791. On the last-named date two of his 
»rints were published by M. A. Dean (pro- 
bably his wife) at 138, High Holborn. He 
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dwelt for a while in the Strand, but eventu- 
ally returned to Berwick Street, and _there, 
at No. 33, “the dwelling house of Robert 
Watson,” he died in the summer of 1799. By 
will, dated 24 February of that year, he gave 
to his sister Elizabeth Dean the 
“sum of twenty-five pound three p.c. Consols with 
the interest due thereon with whatever real or 
personal property he might possess for the benefit 
of his two children Mary Ann and Eliz[{abeth] 
Dean trusting to her well-known love of them with- 
out any controul.” 


The will was proved on 29 August following 


(P.C.C. 583, Howe). I think Dean's good 
sister may be identical with the “ Miss Dean” 
who exhibited a work at the Royal Academy 
in 1778. 

John Dixon, an Irishman, came over to 
England after dissipating a small patrimony. 
With the Society of Artists he exhibited 
twenty examples of his art during the years 
1766-75. In 1769 he was living in Broad Street, 
opposite Poland Street, Carnaby Market; but 
in 1771 he rented a house in a row in Chelsea 
which had been built by Nicholas Kempe, 
bullion porter to the Mint, and was called 
after him Kempe’s Row. In conjunction with 
Sir Thomas Robinson, Kempe was one of the 
original proprietors of Ranelagh Gardens, 
which were contiguous to the grounds of 
his house in Ranelagh Walk, Chelsea. He 
married, as his second wife, Ann, the elder 
daughter of Henry Meriton, of Chelsea, 
an eccentric gentleman, who, dying at the 
patriarchal age of ninety, in April, 1757, 
requested to be buried “ without any com- 
pany invited in the chappell in his Green- 
house Garden ” (will in P.C.C. 130, Herring). 
The second Mrs. Kempe wasa famous beauty, 
much admired by Romney, who painted her 
with a pug dog in her lap. Dixon’s hand- 
some presence and engaging manners made 
him a welcome guest at his landlord’s house, 
and after Kempe’s death in 1774 (will in 
P.C.C. 233, Bargrave), his widow bestowed 
her hand on the fascinating Irishman. They 
were married at St. George's, Hanover Square, 
on 15 July, 1775 (‘ Registers,’ ed. Harl. Soc., 
i. 254). At his wife's request Dixon ceased 
to practise his art as a profession. On her 
death he had an addition made to his income 
in a bequest from her sister Miss Henrietta 
Maria Meriton. He then went to reside at 
5 (afterwards at 14) Lower Phillimore Place, 
Kensington, and busied himself in the pro- 
motion of a scheme for establishing a national 
fishery on the south, west, and north-west 
coasts of Ireland, particularly on the Nymph | 
Bank, as the *‘ most immediate and effectual 
relief for the’poor of these kingdoms.” For the 


furtherance of this desirable object he pub- 
lished five letters during the years 1800-4, 
Dixon joined the Society of Arts in 1801, and 
retained his membership until his death in 
December, 1811. His will was proved in 
the following January (P.C.C. 11, Oxford). 
Some interesting jottings concerning him, 
written from personal knowledge, are to be 
found in Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts 
for July, 1832 (iv. 14-16); while Mrs. Bray, 
who was Nicholas Kempe’s granddaughter, 
has given a pleasing, though inaccurate 
sketch of him in her ‘ Autobiography ’ (pp. 48, 
62-4). See also Gent. Mag. for June, 1823, 
p. 604. 

Robert Dunkarton.—I take him to be 
the son of the Robert Dunkerton (sic) who 
married, at St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, on 
12 August, 1746, Mrs. Hannah Burrel, both 
being of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
(* Register,’ ed. Harl. Soc., p. 67) He was 
born in 1747, and became a pupil of William 
Pether (Ackermann’s ‘Repository of Arts,’ 
&e., v. 65). As a student his career was un- 
usually brilliant. During seven successive 
years (1761-7) he was awarded premiums 
tor his drawings by the Society of Arts. In 
the last-named year (1767) he came out first 
on the list of prize-winners for his mezzotint 
of a head, William Dickinson and Samuel 
Okey being placed second and third re- 
spectively. In 1774 he was living at No. 35 
Strand, but by 1778 he had removed to 
No. 452. Besides practising as an engraver, 
he took portraits in crayons, exhibiting four 
pictures with the Society of Artists, and 
nineteen at the Royal Academy, during the 
years 1768-79. For Turner’s ‘ Liber Studio- 
rum’ Dunkarton engraved five plates: ‘ Hind- 
head Hill,’ “The Hindoo Worshipper,’ ‘ Young 
Anglers,’ ‘The Water-mill,’ and *Rispah.’ I 
note in passing that one Robert Dunkarton 
was admitted a poor brother of the Charter- 
house on 28 June, 1780, died on 4 June, 1797, 
aged seventy-three, and was buried at Hornsey 
(‘ Register, ed. Harl. Soc., p. 63). The en- 
graver'’s father must have died about this 
time, as Dunkarton administered to his estate 
(under 100/.) on 24 May, 1798. In the act 
the elder Robert Dunkarton is described as 
“late of the parish of Saint Martin-in-the- 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, a widower, 
deceased”; while his son is called his “only 
child” (Register of Consistory Court of Lon- 
don, 1798, f. 309). The engraver himself died 
in the beginning of 1815. He made his will 


on 21 January, 1801, describing himself as 
*‘of the Strand, in the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, mezzotinto engraver.” The will 
was proved (under 200/ ) on 2 February, 1815, 
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by his widow Mary, to whom he left his 
roperty, in the hope that she in turn would 
eave it to “her son William Robert Dun- 
karton, if by his future conduct he shall be 
deserving thereof” (Register of Consistory 
Court of London, 1815, f. 76). 
Gorpon GoopwIn. 
(To be continued.) 


*MARTINE MAR-SIXTUS,’ 1592, AND 
ROBERT GREENE. 

To make clear what afterwards follows 
I shall begin with a few passages from the 
first volume of the late Rev. Dr. Grosart’s 
edition of the ‘ Works of Robert Greene’ :— 


**R. W.’s ‘red-nosed minister’ in ‘Martin Mar- 
sixtus.’”—Prefatory Note. 

*“ Alsothe red-nosed minister in Artibus Magister 
of Martin Mar-Sixtus.”—Editor’s ‘ Intro.,’ p. lxix. 

** Another literary enemy of Greene's, the anony- 
mous author of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Martine 
Mar-Sextus,’ looking on Greene’s works from his 
puritanical point of view, calls them fascinating, 
dishonourable love tracts.” — Storojenko’s * Bio. 
Sketch,’ p. 56. 

As I have a copy of this rare and most 
interesting tract before me, I shall quote 
the title-page in full :— 

* Martine Mar-Sixtvs. A second replie against 

the defensory and Apology of Sixtus the fift late 
Pope of Rome, dchoniiien the execrable fact of the 
Iacobine Frier, vpon the person of Henry the third, 
late King of France, to be both commendable, 
admirable, and meritorious. VVherein the saide 
Apology is faithfully translated, directly answered, 
and fully satistied. Let God be ludge betwixt thee 
and me. Genes. 16. [Printer’s ornament.] At 
London Printed for Thomas Woodcock, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Paules Church-yard, at the 
signe of the black Beare. 1592.” 
Following this title-page there is a dedication, 
occupying two leaves: “To the right Worship- 
full and vertuous Gentleman, Master Edmund 
Bowyar Esquier, the Author hereof wisheth 
peace and wealth, with aboundance of all 
spirituall felicitie.” It is in this address 
that the references to Robert Greene are to 
be found, and I think it will be seen from 
the following extract that the epithet ‘‘ red- 
nosed rimester ” (not Dr. Grosart’s ridiculous 
“red-nosed minister”) does not even apply 
directly to Greene, but comes as a general 
observation from the author. This dedica- 
tion is printed in italic type, and as I con- 
sider it of some importance in connexion 
with Greene, I shall reproduce it word for 
word as it is in the original :— 

“V Ve liue in a printing age, wherein there is no 
man either so vainely, or factiously, or filthily dis- 
posed, but there are crept out of all sorts vnautho- 
rized authors, to fill and fit his humor, and if a 
mans deuotion serue him not to goe to the Church 


of God, he neede but repayre to a Stationers shop 
and reade a sermon of the diuels: I loath to speake 
it, euery red-nosed rimester is an author, euery 
drunken mans dreame is a booke, and he whose 
talent of little wit is hardly worth a farthing, yet 
layeth about him so outragiously, as if all Helicon 
had run through his pen, in a word, scarce a cat can 
looke out of a gutter, but out starts a halfpeny 
Chronicler, and presently A propper new ballet of 
a strange sight is endited: VVhat publishing of 
friuolous and scurrilous Prognostications ? as if Will 
Sommers were againe reuiued: what counterfeiting 
and cogging of prodigious and fabulous monsters? 
as if they labored to exceede the Poet in his Meta- 
morphosis ; what lasciuious, vnhonest, and amorous 
discourses, such as Augustus in a heathen common 
wealth could neuer tolerate? & yet they shame not 
to subscribe, By a graduate in Cambridge; In 
Artibus Magister; as if men should iudge of the 
fruites of Art by the ragges and parings of wit, and 
endite the Vniuersities, as not onely accessary to 
their vanitie, but nurses of bawdry ; we would the 
world should know, that howsoeuer those places 
haue power to create a Master of Artes, yet the 
art of loue is none of the seauen ; and be it true that 
Honos alit artes, yet small honor isit to be honored 
for such artes, nor shal he carry the price that 
seasoneth his profit with such a sweete; It is the 
complaint of our age, that men are wanton and sick 
of wit, with which (as with a loathsome potion in 
the stomack) they are neuer well till all be out. 
They are the Pharisees of our time, they write al, 
& speak al, and do al, vt audiantur ab hominibus ; 
or to tel a plaine truth plainely, it is with our 
hackney authors, as with Oyster-wiues, they care 
not how sweetely, but how loudely they cry, and 
coming abroad, they are receaued as vnsauory 
wares, men are faine to stop their noses, and crie ; 
Fie vpon this wit; thus affecting to bee famous, 
they become notorious, that it may be saide of 
them as of the Sophisters at Athens: dum volunt 
haberi celebriter docti innotescunt insigniter asinini, 
& when with shame they see their folly, they are 
faine to put on a mourning garment, and crie, 
Farwell. If any man bee of a dainty and curious 
care, I shall desire him to repayre to those authors ; 
euery man hath not a Perle-mint, a Fish-mint, nor 
a Bird-mint in his braine, all are not licensed to 
create new stones, new Fowles, new Serpents, to 
coyne new creatures; for niy selfe, I know I shall 
be eloquent enough, I shal be an Orator good 
enough if I can perswade, which to be the end and 
purpose of my heart, he knoweth who knoweth my 
heart.” 

This dedication is subscribed, ‘ Your 
Worships in all duety. R. W.” 

J. P. Collier has some remarks on the 
concluding portion of the foregoing passage, 
which are very well worth quoting (‘ Biblio. 
Account,’ vol. i. p. 265) :— 

“The artificial style in which this and other pieces 
of this kind were composed, was excellently 
ridiculed at this date [1592] by R. W., in his 
‘Martin Marsixtus,’ 1592....... Here we see 
Greene’s * Mourning Garment,’ 1590, and his * Fare- 
well to Folly, 1591, distinctly mentioned ; but it 
was not in those, so much as in others, that he 
resorted to his invention, and, for the sake of apt 
similes, imputed to pearls, fishes, birds and beasts' 
properties which they did not possess.” 
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Who was “R. W.,” the anonymous author | writing is in a clear, firm, and, I should say, 


of this interesting tract? After considerable 
investigation, | am inclined to suggest, with 
some confidence, that these initials stand 
for Richard Willes, whose name appears in 
connexion with three articles in Hakluyt’s 
* Collection of Voyages.’ Willes was admitted 
a member of the Society of Jesus in 1565 ; he 
was Professor of Rhetoric in Perugia; and 
in 1569 he taught Greek at Trier. He after- 
wards renounced Roman Catholicism, and 
petitioned to be entered at Oxford, which 
was granted, 24 April, 1574, on condition that 
he made a profession of conformity. On 
16 December, 1578, he was made M.A. of the 
University of Cambridge. In the epistle 
dedicatory the author informs us that “ this 
short treatise” was “ the fruites of a schollers 
study.” There can be no doubt about it, and 
it is just such a production as we might 
expect to have been written by a man of 
Willes’s accomplishments. The author had an 
intimate acquaintance with French history, 
and the aptness of his references in that 
direction are singularly interesting. I cannot 
find anything throughout the tract by which 
we might distinctly fix on the personality of 
the author; but on signature C3 we have 
this remark: “This figure in rethorick we 
call a Preoccupation.” 
indicate that the writer had made that 
branch of learning a special study, and, as 
already stated, we know that Willes taught 
rhetoric in the city of Perugia. I offer the 
suggestion, however, for what it is worth. 

I may further add that Willes was known 
to be the author of several poems in Latin, 
and the author of the tract before me opens 
his dissertation with the following two verses 
in English :— 

This foule defence a Frenchman late defied, 

And wisely wrote his censure of the same: 
His censure pleasd ; yet one of Rome replied, 

A home borne ludge could not the cause defame, 
The French were parciall for their Henries sake ; 
Why then (quoth he) twere good some stranger 

spake. 
With that they spied. and calde, and causd me stay, 

And for I seemd a stranger in their ey, 

I must be iudge twixt France ~ Rome they say, 

And will (« yucth I) nor can I iudge awry ; 

Sixtus was Pope, and popish was your King, 
I both dislike, list how I like the thing. 

Some time ago a folio came into my hands, 
viz, “The Six Bookes of a Commonweale, 
Written by I. Bodin, translated by Richard 
Knolles,” 1606. On examining it, I found 
attached to the front cover, between the 
binding and the body of the book, a scrap of 


paper with some writing, evidently the frag- 


The, 


ment of a larger piece torn away. 


This would seem to! 


educated hand of that period, and reads, 


‘y* louing friend Richard Wills ” or “ Willy 
(there is a flourish at the end of the final 
letter). It would be singular if it should be 
found that this autograph turned out to be 
that of ** Richard Willes,” the author of this 
tract. A. 8. 


* LICENCE” AND “ LICENSE.” 

Unper the heading of ‘Spelling Reform’ we 
are told, ante, p. 451, that “it is quite conven- 
tional, and in defiance of all rule, that the 
words license, prac ise , prophe sy, are ‘spelt with 
ce when used as nouns ; why should they be?” 

There is no rule but custom ; and the pre- 
sent custom is to spell words after the Anglo- 
French manner, ¢.e., a8 most in accordance 
with the general habits introduced by Anglo- 
French scribes in the thirteenth century, and 
more or less acceded to by the scribes of sub- 


| sequent centuries, and by the printers from 


time to time. There is a reason why every 
word is spelt as it is, and the reason is 
historical. Instead of talking of “defiance of 
ali rule,” your readers would do better to look 
into the facts, as recorded in the * N.E.D.,’ 
which exists for that purpose, and is there- 
fore naturally neglected by all who prefer to 
evolve “rules” out of their own desires, and 


| would like to impose them on others. 


Instead of listening to such irresponsible 
utterances, let us just take the trouble to look 
out the word Licence in the ‘N.E.D’ We 
shall be rewarded, for the matter is there put 
neatly and succinctly, and—what is more to 
the point—is in accordanee with recorded 
facts :— 

“The spelling /icense, though still often met with, 
has no justification in the case of the sb. In the case 
of the vb., on the other hand, although the spelling 
licence is etymologically unobjectionable, license is 
supported by the analogy of the rule universally 
adopted in the similar pairs of related words, prac- 
tice sb., practise vb., prophecy sb., prophesy vb. 
(The rule seems to have arisen from imitation of the 
spellings of pairs like advice sb., advise vb., which 
expresses a phonetic distinction of historical origin. ) 
A slight argument for preferring the s form in the 
vb. may be found in the existence of the derivatives 
licensable and licensure (U.S.) which could not con- 
veniently be spelt otherwise. Johnson and Todd 
give only the form /icense both for the sb. and the vb., 
but the spelling of their quotations conforms, with 
one exception, to the rule above referred to, which 
is recognized by Smart (1836), and seems to repre- 
sent the now prevailing usage. Recent Dicts., 
however, almost unive rsally have /icense both for 
sb and vb., either without alternative or in the 
first place. 

Then follow (for the sb. and vb.) four 
columns of quotations. Of course, all the 
early examples, from good MSS. of ‘ Piers 
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Plowman,’ Chaucer, and Hoccleve, have 
lycence or licence ; so that this spelling is five 
hundred years old. Most of the trouble 
arises from the insubordination of later 
writers, who prefer their own ways to all 
authority and usage. That is really why no 
spelling reform is possible. If it were pre- 
scribed with never so much care, it would 
soon be deviated from in the future just as it 
has been in the past. Passing fashions have 
their sway. Just now connection is much in 
vogue, though both French and Latin use the 
xv; and people cannot distinguish between the 
ct in the L. afectio and the x in the L. con- 
nexio, though one is from a base fac- (with- 
out ¢) and the other from a base nect-. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


Tuomas Hoppes.—A volume (Cd. 784, 1901) 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission entitled 
“*Report on Manuscripts in Various Collec- 
tions, Vol. L,” contains a summary of the 
“records of quarter sessions in the county of 
Wilts.” Under the date of 1612 is entered 
(p. 85) ‘a printed passport for Thomas 
Hobbes, who had served in the Low) 
Countries, to pass to his friends in the 
county of Wilts, signed by Sir W. Waad and 

tobert Branthwaite, 16 May.” With this 
there is Sir Horace Vere’s certificate of the 
discharge of Tho. Hobbes, “ gentleman,” dated 
at the Hague 13/22 March, and another certi- 
ficate in Dutch signed and sealed by Count 
Maurice de Nassau. The papers bear memo- 
randa of relief given to Hobbes on his journey, 
and a letter on his behalf from Waad bears a 
note that a pension of 53s. 4d. was allowed. 
At p. 129 occurs 

“indenture of epprentiontip of Robert Hobbes, 
son of Thomas Hobbes of Westport, Malmesbury, 
with the assent of his father, to Giles Clarke, cord- 
wainer, for seven years 20 Oct., 1651; he is dis- 


charged from his tp in this year [1654] 


because his master had run away for debt.” 

I do not find that these documents are 
referred to in the last volume on Hobbes the 
omg ape but they would seem to relate to 
iim. He went on the Continent in 1610 with 
William Cavendish, afterwards second Earl 
of Devonshire. Hobbes died unmarried, but 
he is said to have had an_ illegitimate 
daughter. He was born at Westport, now a 
part of Malmesbury. W. P. Courtney. 


“Str Jonn [’Anson, Bart., or Epsom.”—So 
styled in a Fyler pedigree in Hutchins’s ‘ Dor- 
set.’ But G. E. C., ‘Complete Baronetage’ 
(Exeter, Pollard, 1903), iii. 13, only says, 
“He presumably succeeded to the baronetcy 
in Nov., 1799,” the date of the death of 


| Rev. Sir John Bankes IT’Anson, Bart 


‘rector of Corfe Castle, and nephew of “Sir” 
‘John of Epsom. G. E. C. adds: “On 
his death, presumably shortly after 1799, or 
a on the death of his predecessor, the 
aronetcy became extinct.” So the writer of 
|}a good article on the Anson baronetcy in 
| Herald and Genealogist, iv. 281, seems to have 
/no knowledge of the date of the death of 
“Sir” John. His mural inscription in Tun- 
| bridge parish church shows that he survived 
| his nephew, and succeeded to the baronetcy, 
| but makes it doubtful whether he claimed it. 
| It runs thus :— 
| “Also the body of Mrs. Mary Fyler_ the wife of 
| Samuel Fyler of Lincolns Inn, Esq., Barrister at 
law and only child of the said John ’Anson by Mary 
his first wife who died April 3rd 1794 aged 30. Also 


| the body of the above named John PAnson who 


died 3rd of March 1800 Aged 66.” 
H. J. F. 


Masor Monun, tHe Actor.—In a petition 
to Charles II. for restitution of theatrical 
rights, made in November, 1682 (vide the 
Atheneum for 8 September, 1894), Michael 
Mohun sets forward that he had served both 
his Majesty and his father of sacred memory 


| 48 yeares in the quality of an Actor, and in all 


the Warrs in England and Ireland, and at the seige 
of Dublin was desperately wounded, and 13monethes 
a prisoner, and after that yo" pet" served y" Ma‘ in 
the Regiment of Dixmead in Flanders, and came 


with Ma'®* into England when sacred 


pleasure was that he should act againe,”’ &c. 
According to this Major Mohun must have 
been living abroad for some few years before 
his return to England in the spring of 1660 ; 
but a letter written by General Ludlow from 


Duncannon Fort to Arthur Hazelrigg, M.P.. 


on 8 January in that year, seemingly makes 
reference to the actor’s recent presence in 
Ireland. From the copy of the letter given 
in the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Lreland, 
1647-60,’ I cite the interesting postscript :— 

“ P.S.—The reason many of the officers give, why 
they refused to engage with those at Dublin for the 
Parliament, is their doubt whether there were a 
reality in the thing, knowing the persons were all 
for a single person’s interest except two; one 
whereof was Col. Kempston, whose hand they put 
to it against his mind, and Major Moon whom they 
have since imprisoned.” 

It may be, of course, that this Major Moon 
/was not the sturdy little actor-soldier, but 
| the coincidence is striking. 


| OLp anp New. — Contempla- 
tion of the huge structure in St. Martin’s 
Lane, now about to be opened to the public, 
carries the memory back to former like 
places of amusement and instruction in 
the metropolis — notably, to that building. 
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razed to make room for the fine row of 
mansions which is called Cambridge Gate, 
Regent’s Park. 

f I recollect aright, the lower portion of 
that popular resort, especially of children, 
was arranged as a kind of bazaar. Above, 
in a circular gallery, were the panoramas of 
‘London by Day’ and ‘ Lisbon by Night.’ 
And was there not some joke abroad as to a 
portion of the canvas being utilized for both 
representations? From accounts circulated 
it would seem that London's latest attempt 
in the way of a Coliseum will, from noon until 
midnight, offer a unique successive series of 


shows for the enlightenment of visitors—so | 


much so that one is tempted to speculate 
whether the title selected is altogether appro- 
priate, or whether some modern name more 
indicative of uses might not be chosen, 


or perhaps coined, to meet the occasion. We | 


shall see what happens within. 

I wonder how many of your readers 
remember the Panorama in the centre of 
Leicester Square some fifty to sixty years 
ago. I think it was the venture of a Mr. Mox- 
hay, and met with but moderate patronage. 
Of late years Coliseums, Panoramas, Dioramas, 
of the good old-fashioned sort have certainly 
passed out of vogue. I fear these are times 
when one scarcely expects to find a revival 
of such wholesome entertainments. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Club, W. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Dr. Burcnetw’s Diary anp COoLLec- 
TIoNs.—May I ask assistance in a somewhat 
unusual task, and one, I fear, of much diffi- 
culty ? 

The great naturalist William John Bur- 
chell, D.C.L. (Oxon.), of Churchfield House, 
Fulham, died by his own hand at the age 
of eighty, on 23 March, 1863. His vast 
collections — botanical and zoological— were 
left absolutely to his sister, Miss Anna Bur- 
chell, who offered them all to the University 
of Oxford. The zoological collections were 
accepted, and arrived in 1865 ; the botanical 


collections were refused, and are now at Kew. | 


Iam at the present moment preparing for 
publication Burchell’s original notes on his 
collections of insects, arachnids, &c., from 
South Africa (1810-15) and Brazil (1825-30). 
The former notes are complete, but the 


‘latter are missing after the date 18 March, 
1829, when Burchell was at Porto Real (now 
Porto Nacionale), on the Rio Tocantins. He 

|continued to make observations from this 

| date until he sailed from Para on 10 February, 
| 1830. His complete itinerary exists in the 
Hope Department, where hundreds of his 
specimens bear numbers referring to the lost 
| Diary. 

The last number in the existing Diary is 

| 1345 (for 18 March, 1829). But I find speci- 

mens with numbers in the neighbourhood of 

1500, so that probably at least 150 observa- 

tions, and perhaps many more, are lost. 

After the last entry in the existing note- 
book is a statement in Burchell's handwriting 
that the continuation of the record is to be 
found in an “ 8vo (long) red-coloured volume.” 
Beneath these words my predecessor, Prof. 
Westwood, had written in pencil, “This red 
| vol. has not been found.—J.O.W.” It may 
be safely inferred that the red volume never 
came to Oxford. 

But this is not the only loss. There were 
certainly hundreds of drawings of the scenery 
}and natural history of Brazil. I find refer- 
| ences to many in the existing note-book. A 

large asterisk evidently refers to a drawing, 

‘and “». J.” clearly means “ vide Journal.” 

About twelve of Burchell’s letters are pre- 

served at Kew, and in one of these, written 

to Sir William Hooker, Burchell tells of his 

Journal, of his drawings, of his panoramas 

of Para and of Rio, of meteorological ob- 

servations during the rainy season at Goyaz, 
of bearings taken during the descent of the 

Tocantins. Even the notes on the insects 

tellof missing records. This ‘settled on my 

paper while drawing the panorama of Rio”; 
that was “captured while measuring the 
base-line” ; a third “settled at the foot of 
my telescope while observing the eclipse at 
midnight.” His notes often speak of a ser- 
vant “Congo,” probably a negro, who was 
apparently a most competent naturalist’s 
assistant. One is reminded of the Hottentot 

“ Speelman,” whose name occurs so frequently 

in the ‘Travels in Southern Africa.’ There 

certainly have existed—perhaps there still 
poe rr materials for a fascinating and 
immensely valuable record of the travels of 

a naturalist of the highest rank in Brazil 

three-quarters of a century ago. 

And even this is not all. Burchell’s classical 
‘Southern Africa,’ published in 1822 (the 
second volume in 1824), contains an account 
of less than half of his travels. It ends 


with the day he left Litakun on 3 August, 1812. 
It does not even include the most northern 
The excellent 


point reached in his journey. 


| 
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map in the first volume does indeed give the 
whole route and the names of all his stations, 
with the dates of first arrival or return, and 
in some cases the bearings. But beyond these 
data all is unknown. Many of the names are 
tantalizing in their suggestion of interest: 
“ Last Water Station,” “ First Camelopardalis 
Station,” “Hot Station,” “The Garden,” 
“ Puff-adder Halt,” “ Horse’s Grave,” “Storm’s 
Grave,” “ Mountain Station,” “Sylvan Sta- 
tion,” &e. 

It is not unlikely that the means for com- 
pleting the African travels, and for the first 
time unfolding the story of the Brazilian 
travels, exist in some attic or lumber-room, 
where, too, may be found the means of writing 
an adequate life of this great man. Perhaps 
some member of his family may, unknowing, 

ssess such materials. If these facts are 

rought before such a one, I would beg that 
the records may be permitted to rest in the 
Hope Department of Zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where they will be avail- 
able for the use of the student, and whence 
they may be, at no distant date, issued to the | 
world. 

I may refer any who are interested in the 
question to recent publications upon W. J. | 
Burchell and his collections at Oxford, in| 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, | 
1904, pp. 45-62, plates iii. and iv. ; pp. 89-| 
102; pp. 305-23 ; pp 356-71, plate vi. 

Epwarp B. Pouttron, | 


Hope Professor of Zoology. 


Cuartes Gopwyn anp BaskoLocy. — The | 
copy of Larramendi's very valuable, but not 
uite scientific ‘ Dictionary of the Baskish 
‘ongue’ which is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library has a book-plate bearing the words 
‘E Legat. Caroli Godwyn. §8.T.B. Coll. Ball. 
Soc. M.p.ccLxx.” Will one of the learned 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform us if there is any 
other evidence to show that Charles Godwyn, 
Fellow of Balliol College, studied Baskish, as 
Sir T. Browne, of Norwich, did a century 
before him ? Epwarp $8. Dopeson. 


**To HAVE A MONTH'S MIND.”—This phrase, 
meaning to have an ardent desire, is found 
in Lockhart’s ‘Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
where it is quoted from the novelist’s diary. 
It also occurs in ‘ Hudibras,’ in ‘ Euphues and 
his England,’ and in ‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona’ Are any other instances known? 

Grevitte M.A., LL.D 

Kensington, W. 


INGRAM AND Lincen — Cicely, 
daughter of an Ingram of Wolford, Warwick- 
shire, married William Lingen, of Sutton and 


Stoke Edith, Herefordshire (probably some- 


where about the year 1570). Was her father 
Richard, as stated in Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 
iv. 267, or Anthony, as stated in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ (1900), p. 222? She was 
the sister of John Ingram, who was executed 
26 July, 1594, at Newcastle, for being a priest 
ordained abroad who had returned to Eng- 
land. Joun B. 


“SEE HOW THE GRAND OLD FOREST DIES.” 
—Many years ago I read a beautiful poem, 
by some American author, descriptive of the 
fine tints in an American forest in autumn, 
and now cannot find it. The first line was 

See how the grand old forest dies. 
Whence comes it? Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Unrestorep Cuurcues. — There are very 
few of these left to us. The next trade boom 
will /iterally “decimate” most of the rem- 
nants. Is not this the time to record a list 
of what is left of them ? 

I shall be glad to receive direct from your 
|readers, by means of picture postcards or 
otherwise, any notices or indications of un- 
restored churches. Notes even of unrestored 


| portions of churches will be welcome. 


SAMUEL MARGERISON. 
Grey Gables, Calverley, near Leeds. 


Patrick Bett, Lamp or AUTERMONY.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me in- 
formation about Patrick Bell, of Autermony, 
born about 1685, son of Alexander Bell, of 
Autermony? He married Annabella Stirling, 
of Craigbarnet, and was some time minister 
of Port of Monteith. J. M. Grawam. 


Bishop oF MAN 1722.—In a 
letter from Bath, dated 27 August, 1722, 
occurs this sentence, “ The Imprisonment of 
the Bishop of Man makes a filthy noise.” 
And again, 6 October, ‘* I hear the Bishop of 
Man has paid his Fine and has got no Redress. 
He has the reputation of a very good man.” 
I should be glad to know the name of this 
bishop, and particulars of the offence for 
which he suffered imprisonment and fine, 
and the amount of the latter. 

Cuartes 8. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


BANKRUPTS IN 1708-9.—By the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1883, sec. 93, the London Bankruptcy 
Court was united and consolidated with, and 
made to form a part of, the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and the jurisdiction of the London 
Bankruptcy Court was transferred to the 
High Court of Justice, and by virtue of an 
order dated 1 January, 1884, made under 
sec. 94 of the Act 1883, was assigned to the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the said High 
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Court. 
Court up to 1883 were transferred from their 
then resting-place (where was that?) to the 
Supreme Court. I would ask :— 

1. With what date do the existing old 
records begin ? 

2. Are they continuous from that date (what- 
ever it may be) to the present time? 

3. What condition are they in now ? 

4. Are they consultable by the public ? 

5. If so, where? 

[am told, but can hardly credit it (hence 
this query), that these records do not exist 
prior to 1710, and that, from that time up to 
a comparatively recent date, they are all in 
utter chaos at the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. If this should prove true, the sooner 
arrangements are made for their transfer 
to the Public Record Office (if they will take 
them) the better. 

There must be many solicitors, antiquaries, 
and record searchers who can reply to my five 
queries, and I should be very grateful if they 
would do so, either through ‘N. & Q.’ or 
direct to me Cc. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Kant’s Descent. — Biographers of Kant 
are practically unanimous in the opinion 
that he was of Scotch descent, apparently for 
no better reason than that the name is fairly 
common in certain parts of Scotland. But 
are these biographers right? It may perhaps 
be of interest to note in this connexion that 
many families of the name of Cant have, for 
generations, been settled in Colchester, 
Ipswich, Manningtree, and other towns in 
Essex and Suffolk. Jno. Rivers. 


Scnoot States.—When and by whom were 
slates first used for writing in English schools? 
There is no doubt that they were first 
popularized by Joseph Lancaster, and that 
they formed a feature of his system of 
education of which he was exceedingly proud. 
(See ‘Improvements in Education,’ 1805, 
pp. 48, 52, 54, &e. 
the 1803 edition of the ‘Improvements,’ but 
1 have nota copy of it.) That Lancaster only 
introduced slates is obvious from the fact that 
he does not claim the honour of inventing 
them. That they were little known is also 
obvious from his giving particulars about 
kind and cost, and also from his manufac- 
turing them at his school in Borough Road. 

It is, of course, wel known that Pestalozzi 
used slates, but Lancaster could not have 
imitated him. Pestalozzi appears to have 


I presume that the records of this | 


They may be mentioned in | 


ence to them by Pestalozzi which I can find 
is in ‘How Gertrude teaches her Children,’ 
| published in 1801. If we assume (which is 
very doubtful) that Lancaster did not use 
| slates till 1801, we may be certain that neither 
he nor any other Englishman had heard of 
Pestalozzi at that date. Wilderspin almost 
boasted that he had not heard of him in 1820 
(* Infant Schools,’ p. viii). 


Since writing the above I have come across 
in Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ (ed. Toynbee, xii. 94) a 
reference to their use out of school. Walpole 
(on 15 November, 1781) explains the illegi- 
bility of his writing by the gout in his hand, 
and adds: “Soon, mayhap, I must write upon 
a slate ; it will only be scraping my fingers 
to a point, and they will serve for a chalk 
pencil.” Davip SALMon. 

Swansea. 


Paropy or Burns.—I should be much 
obliged for the date of the appearance in 
Punch of a parody on “Scots wha hae,” begin- 
ning :— 

Dull men in the country bred, 
Dolts whom Diz. has often led, 
If you lose your daring head, 
Farewell victory. 
The second stanza refers to “ Pam” :— 
Pam himself could strongly jaw. 
J. ©. &. 

“He saw a wortp.”—Where can I find 

this quotation :— 
He saw a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in an opening flower, 
or words to that effect ? Cur. Watson. 


Cuapiiy.—Can any correspondent give me 
information concerning three Westminster 
boys of this name? Edward was admitted 
| to the school in 1786 ; Francis in 1772 ; and 
| Robert, admitted in 1811, became a B.A. of 
| Trin. Coll., Camb., in 1822. G. F. R. B. 


Coryinc Press. — When was this useful 
'piece of office furniture first introduced ? 
Count Széchenyi in October, 1832, paid a 
visit to Messrs. Boulton & Watt’s well-known 
| foundry at Soho, Birmingham, and made a 
/rough entry in his diary that they had “an 
excellent method of copying letters” there, 
| but unfortunately the method is not de- 
| scribed. L. L. K. 
[Watt patented a copying machine in 1780. A 
quotation from the specification is in the ‘ N.E.D.’)] 


Hamer Watiine.—This gentleman (for- 
merly a schoolmaster in Suffolk, I believe at 


first used them in his Burgdorf school, which | Earl Stonham) made a large collection of 
he did not open till after Lancaster was at | facsimile drawings of stained-glass windows 
work in the Borough, and the earliest refer- | in East Anglia. Where are these preserved ? 
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If Mr. Watling is dead, can any reader give | Paleontology in the Natural History Museum 
exact information as to the dates of his birth | at South Kensington ; and the remains of 
and death and his place of interment, with a| the cave-bear found in Kent's Cavern, in a 
copy of his tombstone inscription? He was | limestone hill on the south coast of Devon, 
one of those painstaking local antiquaries to | may be seen in the fourth shelf of Cases 121-2, 


whom we owe much. representing the Paleolithic age. Remains 
T. Cann Huaues, M.A., FSA. | of Ursus speleus have also been found in the 
Lancaster. Brixham Cave, Devonshire ; Kirkdale Cave, 


Yorkshire ; Victoria Cave, Settle; and in 
very many other localities. 

The precise epoch at which the wild boar 
was extirpated in England is unknown (W. B. 
Carpenter’s ‘Zoology,’ 1857, vol. i. par. 297). 
Fitzstephen tells us that the vast forest 


Butwer Lytroy’s Novers.—I am reading 
the novels of Bulwer Lytton, and am at 
present engaged upon ‘The Parisians.’ I 
cannot be sure which characters are historical 
and which fictitious. Is there any book that 
will enable me to solve my difficulty ? a : 3 £ 

M. Monnm. which in his time grew on the north side o 

- London was the retreat of stags, fallow deer, 

_ Hersert Knowres.—In the recently pub-| wid boars, and bulls. Charles I. turned out 
lished ‘History of British Poetry,’ by the wild boars in the New Forest, Hampshire, 
Rev. F. St. John Corbett, Canterbury is | but they were destroyed in the Civil Wars. 
credited with being the birthplace of Herbert | White, in his ‘ Natural History, says that 
Knowles. I have always understood that he General Howe turned out some German wild 
was a native of Yorkshire, and should be | }oars and sows in his forests of Wolmer and 
glad if any of your correspondents could the Holt, to the great terror of the neighbour- 


give definite information on the subject. | hood : bus the country rose upon them and 
Porticus. destroyed them. King Edward also 
[The ‘D.N.B? states that Knowles was born - I think, tried the experiment—thoage un- 
Gomersal, near Leeds. in 1798 } ” successfully —of turning loose some German 
wild boars in Windsor Forest, for hunting 
purposes. Among the wild animals men- 

Beglics. tioned by Camden as having become long 

since extinct in Wales is the boar, to which 

BEARS AND BOARS IN BRITALN. allusion is made, he says, by Dr. Davies “at 
(10™ S. ii, 248.) the end of his Dictionary.” There is a curious 


proof of the former existence of the wild 
Scotland so late as 1057, when a Gordon, in boar in Scotland in the place-name hos 
reward for his valour in killing a very fierce | Hills, St. Andrews. About 1120 Alexan¢ ¢’ " 
one, was directed by the king to carry three | Save @ cursus apr, or * boar chase, A the 
bears’ heads on his banner (‘ Hist. of the! see of St. Andrews (J. B. Johnston's I _ 
Gordons,’ i. 2, quoted in Thomas Pennant’s| names of Scotland,’ 1892). Remains of Ie 
‘British Zoology,’ 1812, vol. i. pp. 90-2). But | wild boar have been found in Paleolithic 
| 
| 


Tuere is proof of bears having infested 


long after the bear became extinct in this | caves in England. ne : , 
country, he lingered in Scotland, and his| While attending building excavations in 
scarcity in England was supplied, for baiting | the City of London, I found that one of the 
yurposes, by importations, probably from | commonest objects turned up in “the Roman 
rance. Camden in his ‘Britannia, 1722,| level” was the tusk (the ‘‘tush,” as the 
vol. ii., says: “I have offered some Argu-| workmen called it) of the wild boar. Some- 
ments to prove also that Bears were hereto- times, indeed, these were encountered _in 
fore natives of this Island, which may be | profusion, often as black as the earth in which 
seen in Mr. Ray’s ‘Synopsis Methodica| they had lain for the centuries that have 
Animalium Quadrupedum,’ p. 213.” Martial elapsed since the Roman occupation. — 
says that the Caledonian bears were used to| Allusions to the custom of wearing the 
heighten the torments of those who suffered | figure of a boar—not in honour of the animal, 
on the cross ; and Plutarch relates that bears | but of Freya, to whom it was sacred—occur 
were transported from Britain to Rome, | in ‘Beowulf, in the Edda, and in the Sagas, 
where they were held in great admiration | while Tacitus (‘De Moribus Germanorum’) 
(Camden, vol. ii. p. 1227’. But of late years | distinctly refers to the same usage and its 
evidence has been adduced of the still! religious intention as propitiating the pro- 
remoter existence of the bear in Britain. A tection of their goddess in battle. (See Ll. 
complete skeleton of a cave-bear may be Jewitt’s ‘Grave Mounds and their Contents, 
seen in the Department of Geology and | 1870, p. 255.) 
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In the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum a bear, in one MS. (27699, 
f. 100), is represented caught in a trap ; and 
there are many early drawings in which the 
bear plays a part. For representations of 
the wild boar and boar hunts in ancient 
manuscripts, see ‘Early Drawings and Illumi 
nations in the British Museum,’ by W. de 
Gray Birch and Henry Jenner, 1879. Lance- 
lot and Bevis of Hamtoun both have heroic 
encounters with great wild boars. (See 
* Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,’ by 
G. W. Cox and E. H. Jones, 1871.) 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Macaulay, in vol. i. of his ‘ History,’ 
chap. iii., on the state of England in 1685, 
writes :— 

“The last wild boars which had been preserved 
for the royal diversion, and had been allowed to 
ravage the cultivated land with their tusks, had 
been slaughtered by the exasperated rustics during 
the license of the Civil War.” 

Guillame Twici, Veneur le Roy d'Angle- 
terre (Edward IL.), wrote a treatise in French 
entitled ‘Art de Venerie, which was trans- 
lated into English by John Gyfford, “Maister 
of the Game” to King Edward. In this 
treatise game is divided into three classes. 
The first contains four animals, called “beasts 
for hunting,” viz., “the hare, the hart, the 
wolf, and the wild boar.” Read Strutt’s 
‘Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng 
land,’ book i. chap. i. p.17. At p.5 of that 
chapter there is a representation of a man 
on foot. armed with a spear, attacking the 
boar, taken from a manuscript written about 
the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This mode of hunting the animal Shak- 
= may have had in his mind when, in 
‘Richard IIL.’ IIT. ii., he wrote, “ Where is 
the boarspear, man? Fear you the boar, and 
go unprovided ?” JAMES WATSON. 


There is a note on this subject in Bonney’s 
Story of our Planet,’ where it is, I think, 
stated that British wild boars became extinct 
in the seventeenth century, and bears in the 
tenth or eleventh. J. Dormer. 


I refer G. 8. C. S. to the different natural 
histories and encyclopedias, to the back 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ and to Chambers’s 
* Book of Days.’ 

The killing of an exceedingly ravenous 
wild boar—the last one in this immediate 
district, according to legendary history 
gave to Bradford a subject for its crest, which 
is a boar’s head erased. See Gough’s edition 
of Camden's ‘ Britannia.’ 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Rev. (10% ii. 427).—This 
gentleman died at Hull, 17 May, 1867, aged 
sixty-one, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. A few paragraphs appeared in the 
Hull newspapers, but the only extended 
account of him was in the Barnsley Chronicle, 
May or June, 1880. WwW. C. B. 


‘Sreer To THE Nor’ - Nor’- West’ (10% 
S. ii. 427).—I know of a prose version of a 
story touching ‘ta barque trading between 
Liverpool and St. John’s, New Brunswick,” 
which turns on ‘Steer to the Nor’-West ”— 
words written by a phantom on a slate in the 
captain’s cabin—and this may perhaps be of 
use to Oxonran. He will find it in Robert 
Dale Owen's ‘ Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World,’ pp. 242-5. Str. SwirHry. 


‘Steer to the Nor’-Nor’-West’ is the title 
of a story contributed to 7emple Bar in, I 
think, 1863, by H. A. Hills, late Judge in 
Egypt, and now of High Head Castle. Cum- 
berland. Atrrep F. Curwen. 


Heratpry (10% i. 329).—These arms 
appear to be those of the family of Calverley, 
of York and Sussex. ‘They are described by 
Burke, and by Papworth and Morant as 
Sable, an escutcheon within an orle of owls 
argent. The crest is a horned owl, and the 
motto ‘* Ex caligine veritas.” 

. J. B. CLEMENTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


H Cockxey, Use or Omission (10 §. 
ii. 307, 351, 390).—In two old editions of 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ I find in the first 
chapter “‘an horse of small value.” In the 
second chapter of the older of these editions 
I find “an happy sensibility of look” and 
‘“‘an husband.” But in the later of these 
two editions are “a happy sensibility of 
look” and “a husband.” Such alterations 
may have been made frequently in reprint- 
ing old books. The Bible, however, has been 
| untouched, and has always an before h. 

Many years have passed since I read 
Foote’s ‘ Mayor of Garratt,’ but I think that 
Jerry Sneak, one of the characters in the 
| play, is a cockney who misuses the aspirate. 
| This is the earliest instance of the cockney 
literature that I remember at present. 
If my memory is serving me rightly, the 
statement that “the dramatists of the eigh- 
teenth century do not make game of the 


_ | cockney’s 2” is not quite accurate. 


E. YARDLEY. 


In the old Sussex dialect the 4 was never 
| pronounced. It was rarely inserted where 


jit should not be, except as an intensitive. 
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I have heard it used with a most ludicrous 
emphasis. It is worthy of notice that not 
only at the beginning of words was the h 
omitted, but it was usually wanting in 


composition—th being generally replaced by | 


d, and sometimes sh by s or 2. Nowadays 
these latter peculiarities have disappeared, 
but the initial aspirate is often dropped. 
E. E. Srreer. 
Chichester. 


In Northumberland and on Tyneside 
generally the % is never misused. A few 
years ago a pupil-teacher at one of the 
schools in this town, not a native, dropped 
his /’s, the consequence being that the chil- 
dren under him adopted the objectionable 
habit. A bookseller who supplied school- 
books could always distinguish the children 
from that special school when they came to 
his shop. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


There is one thing with reference to h 
which puzzles me greatly. As in many 
English dialects it has been dropped for 
centuries, it is only natural that all those 
who, owing to their station in life, speak 
them, should omit the aspirate. So, if 
cockneys too did it, there were nothing to 
wonder at. It would not even be astonishing 
if, in their struggle to imitate the well- 
educated, they should promiscuously drop 
their /’s, and put them where there ought 
to be none. But which is the mysterious 
Saoveov that enables them to add, with the 
greatest surety, an 4 to words beginning 
with a vowel? The case stands thus: In the 
mouth of a cockney, who is generally reputed 
to drop the h’s, this sound is as common as 
in that of any well-bred English person, only 
in the wrong place, but without confusion. 
To me it is a riddle. G. Krvurcer. 

Berlin. 


** FORTUNE FAVOURS FOOLS ” (10 S. ii. 365). 
—The following quotations seem apposite :— 
morrow, fool,’ quoth I. * No, sir,’ quoth he ; 

*Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.’ 

* As You Like It,’ Act IL. se. vii. 

** Alluding to the common saying [which may 
be traced up to classical antiquity] that fools are 
Fortune's favourites’ (Malone). — Dyce’s * Shake- 
speare’ (3rd ed.), ix. 169. 

The brackets, with the matter which they 
enclose, are not mine, but Dyce’s. 

Malone’s ‘Shakespeare’ (edition of 1821), 
vi. 401, gives the following further note on 
the passage :— 

“ Fortuna favet fatuis is, as Mr. Upton observes, 
the saying here alluded to; or, as in Publius 
Syrus: Fortuna, nimium quem fovet, stultum facit. 
So, in the prologue to the * Alchemist’ :— 


Fortune, that favours fooles, these two short houres 
We wish away. 
Again, in ‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ Act I. 
sc. iii. :— 

Sog. Why, who am I, sir? 

Mac. One of those that fortune favours. 

Car. The periphrasis of a foole.-—Reed.” 

In Gifford’s ‘Ben Jonson’ (1816), ii. 38, the 
note on “the periphrasis of a fool” is :— 

** According to the Latin adage, Fortuna favet 


fatuis. So in ‘ Wily Beguiled,’ 


Sir, you may see that fortune is your friend. 

But fortune favours fools. —Whal.” 

** Fortuna favet fatuis” is apparently not 
given in Harbottle’s ‘ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions (Classical),’ 1897, but I find there :— 

“Fortuna nimium quem fovet stultum facit.— 
Publilius Syrus, 167. 

* Fortune makes him a fool, whom she makes her 
darling. —Bacon.”—P. 73. 

**Stultum facit fortuna quem vult perdere.—Pub- 
lilius Syrus, 479."—P. 279. 

The proverb under discussion does not 
occur in Bacon’s essay ‘Of Fortune’ 
(Essay xI.), but Bacon couples folly with 
fortune twice :— 

“ Faber quisgue fortune sue, saith the poet.* 
And the most frequent of external causes is, that 
the folly of one man is the fortune of another.” 

** And certainly there be not two more fortunate 
properties, than to have a little of the fool, and not 
too much of the honest.” 

H. C. 


In the second edition of Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
1678, p. 141, is :— 

“Fortune favours fools, or fools have the best 
luck. Fortuna favet fatuis. It’s but equall, 
Nature having not that Fortune should do so.’ 

W. 

Frying Brivce (10 S§. ii. 406).—There 
is a ferry on the system described at the 
above reference in daily use on the river 
Elbe, not far from Dresden, which takes 
passengers to and from the railway station 
of Rathen and the path leading up to Bastei 
on the other side of the river. The cable or 
wire rope in this instance is buoyed in two 
or three places between the spot where it is 
anchored in mid-stream and the boat. 

E. A. Fry. 

A flying bridge answering exactly to the 
description quoted by L. L. K. from Voyle’s 
‘Military Dictionary’ has been in operation 
for very many years at Neuwied on the 
Rhine. ALAN STEWART. 


Lupovico (10% §. ii. 288, 377).—Giorgio 
Vasari, in his ‘ Lives of the Painters, Sculp- 


* Appius, in ‘Sall. de Republ. Ordin.,’ 1 (Haver- 
camp's ‘ Sallust,’ 1742, ii. 156). 
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tors, and Architects’ (translated by Mrs. 
Jonathan Foster, Bohn, 1852, vol. v. p. 457), 
says :— 

**I have heard some mention of a certain Lodo- 
vico, a Florentine sculptor, who, as I am told, has 
produced good works in England, and at Bari, but 
as I know nothing of his kindred or family name, 
and have not seen any of his productions, I cannot 
(as I fain would) do more than allude to him by 
these few words.” 


J. Hotpen MacMicuaekt. 


Portrair (10 S. ii. 426). —There 
is a portrait of Galileo by Sustermans in the 
Uttizi Gallery, Florence ; also, I believe, one 
or more in the corridors running from the 
Uftlizi to the Pitti. At the Torre di Gallo, 
about a mile from the Porta Romana (Flo- 
rence), which Galileo used as an observatory. 
there is a collection of portraits, engraved 
and otherwise, in the museum kept by the 
Government, in the room he occupied and 
which leads to his tower observatory. 

Harry H. Peacu. 


Mr. Watson should compare the picture 
with prints such as he would find at the 
British Museum, &c. There is a fine line 
engraving of the astronomer by Cipriani 
after Sustermans, executed about 1830 ; also 
one by Ramsay and another by Vendersypon. 
A. E. Warrenovuse. 

49, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford there 
is a portrait of Galileo, the painter of which 
is, I believe. unknown. Inquiries of the 
librarian would doubtless meet with atten- 
tion. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Prescriptions (10% S. i. 409, 453; ii, 56, 
291, 355).- Dr. Epwarp NICHOLSON gives an 
ingenious account of the origin of the symbol 
for scruple. but he founds his remarks upon 
the assumption that the scruple and gramma 
were tle same, giving, however, no authority 
for his opinion. In my communication «ante. 
p. 291, the word (eorns should have been 
g€orys, an error | perceived too late to 
correct. None of the communications at the 
last reference appears to me to have added 
anything to my reply just mentioned. The 
statement of Pror. Strone that “surely the 
word drachma is derived from dépdocopat, 
grasp,” merely repeats what I had already 
said. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 

Governor STEPHENSON oF BENGAL (10% 
S. ii. 348, 437).—Mr. S. C. Hill’s ‘ List of 
Europeans and others in Bengal at the Time 
of the Siege of Calcutta, 1756’ (Calcutta, 


information about the Capt. Francis Stephen- 
son, or Stevenson, who was in the Black 
Hole :— 

“Sea-captain. Member of the Court of Requests, 
Letter appended to Public Proceedings, [8th Jan., 
1756. Holwell says he died in the Black Hole. The 
Fulta lists say that he was a seafaring man and 
killed in the attack. Orme says he was a Free 
Merchant.” 

A Miss Rosalie Toumac, whom I believe to 
have been the child of the ‘* Mrs. Toumac 
and child” who escaped to the ships in Fulta, 
married en secondes noces a Mr. Stevenson 
(Christian name not known), whose brothers 
were Daniel Stevenson, a merchant at Tran- 
quebar (1754-1806), and Major-General James 
Daniel Stevenson, a friend of the Duke of 
Wellington's, who fought at Seringapatam, 
and died 14 February, 1805. Mrs. Stevenson, 
nata Toumac, was born 4 June, 1754, and 
died at Tranquebar, 5 June, 1782. Her first 
husband was George Frederick Fischer, a 
ship's captain, whose sister Wendela (1730-61) 
became the first wife of the Rev. J. Z. Kier- 
nander (1710-99). She had a son Edward 
William Stevenson, master attendant at 
Cuddalore and Porto Novo (1779-1823). 

JULIAN CoTToN. 
Palazzo Arlotta, Chiatamone, Naples. 


‘Tracts ror THE Times’ (10% S. ii. 347, 
398, 452).—As stated at the last reference, 
* Whitaker's Almanack’ for 1883 contains an 
article on the * Tracts,’ with a list of authors 
appended. It is stated “that it has been 
found impossible to obtain a complete list of 
the writers; even the venerable Cardinal, 
their editor, is unable to supply all the 
names.” The writers of sixty-eight of the 
ninety Tracts are given. If W. G. H. cannot 
obtain the list himself, I shall be pleased to 
forward a list of those given in * Whitaker,’ 
or can send him a copy of the ‘ Almanack.’ 

RoLanpD AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


Purtre p'AUVERGNE, 1754-1816 (10% §. ii. 
427).—According to the ‘ Armorial of Jersey,’ 
Philip d'Auvergne, Esq., of the branch of 
St. Ouen, Jersey, married, 1758, Jane, 
daughter of Edward Ricard, ss ase 


Receiver. 
Mrs. ARKWRIGHT'S SETTING OF ‘THE 
Prreate’s (10™ §. ii. 448).—The 


above is not included in “Twelve Popular 
Songs, written by Mrs. Hemans, composed 
by her Sister,” published as No. 102 of 
Chappell’s Musical Magazine. No. 29 of the 
same series is described as “Ten Contralto 
Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. 


Gov. Press, 1902), gives at p. 85 the following | Norton, &c.,” and may possibly contain the 
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‘Farewell.’ From a short biographical notice 
in the first-named number, it would appear 
that the married name of Mrs. Hemans’s only 
sister was Gray. W. B. H. 


Tue SHear (10% ii. 349, 454).— 
In the accounts given of the practice of 
setting out tithe the most important point 
has been omitted. The setter-out, beginning 
at a corner of the field, proceeded down one 
row of shocks, and, counting the shocks as 
he went, stuck a branch into one of them 
chosen by him (without previous arrange- 
ment), being between the first and the tenth; 
and then proceeded up and down the lines of 
shocks, putting a branch in every tenth 
shock, counting from the one first marked. 


The object was to prevent a fraud on the | 


pert of the farmer, who, if he had known |a collection of printed and MS. glees for 


which shocks would be marked, might have 
made them smaller than the rest. I have 


frequently heard my father explain the | 


process. He had often been employed, when 
young, to set out tithe. Jd. BR. 
Godalming. 


Hotzorn (10% §. ii. 308, 392, 457).—Pror. | 


SKEAT misquotes me and gives my words a 
different setting, and by so doing uninten- 
tionally misrepresents my meaning. I did 
not say that “hollowness” was ‘ not cha- 
racteristic of words connected with water ”— 
although I might have said so with truth. 
I said that hol occurs in water - words 


where the idea of hollowness is not specially | is altered to “ sailor's.” 


characteristic.” There is nothing specially 
hollow about a beach or a ford; and the 


river Hull is as bankless as may be. On the | 


other hand, we are familiar with Waterbeach, 
Waterford, water-brook, and even Waterland. 
W. C. B. 
“PropaLce” §. ii. 369).—This word is 
included in the Glossary to Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, meaning ‘‘to publish or disclose.” 
The same explanation is given by N. Bailey, 
1759, and Dr. Ash, 1775. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Ttanp” (10 §. ii. 348).— This is only 
a form of is/and, as shown and explained in 
the‘N E.D.’ It is not uncommon in place 
or field names. There is a Little Isle in 
Coreley parish, Shropshire ; and Cream Island 
adjoins an ancient British village in the 
parish of Sancreed, Cornwall. AYEAHR. 


_ Ido not know that I can help Mr. ARKLE 
in this matter. I may, however, point out as 
& coincidence at least that the Welsh word 
for an island, ynys, which is the Welsh 
form of insula, means not only an island, but 


| 


also a low-lying meadow. A meadow on the 
bank of the Cynon, close to which I am 
writing, is always known as “ Yr Ynys” (the 
island). Many place-names in Wales com- 
pounded with Ynys are far away inland, such 
as Ynyshir in the Rhondda Valley, Ynyslas 
in Cardiganshire, and others that might be 
mentioned. D. M. R. 


The word zle was formerly in use as mean- 
ing an ear of corn (vide Webster). From this 
fact Mr. ARKLE has the reply to his query. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


‘Tue Deatu or Netson’ (10% §. ii. 405). 
— Although not exactly to the point, it may 
be interesting to mention that in my musical 
library is an oblong folio volume containing 


three, four, and five voices, by various eminent 
masters, dating from 1792 to 1809, includin 
one for four voices by Stephen Paxton, undat 
(c. 1806), originally entitled in print ‘On the 
Death of Major André’ (“ This Gained a Prize 
Medal”), but slightly altered, apparently in 
a contemporary hand, to*On the Death of 
the ever lamented Lord Nelson,’ and made to 
commence :— 

Round the Gallant the Gallant [s/c] Nelson's Urn 

Be the Cyprus foliage spread, 

Fragrant spice profusely burn, 

Honours gratefull to the dead. 


Further on the word “ soldier’s,’ 
A 


as printed, 
Av 


R. V. 


Poem By H. F. Lyre (10™ S. ii. 327, 351).— 
Like Pror. Laucuron, I regret that the old 
tune to ‘The Sailor’s Grave’ has fallen into 
desuetude, for, to my mind, it was far more 


| characteristic than the new tune, even though 


the latter is by Sir Arthur Sullivan. I have 
the old tune in a little volume, ‘Songs, 
Rounds, and Quartets,’ published by George 
Routledge & Sons about 1869, when I bought 
the book. The words are there attributed 
to Lyte, and the music to C. H. P., by which 
I understand the initials of C. H. Purday, 
though whether he was composer of the 
original air, or only responsible for the 
setting, I do not know. W. B. H. 


The words of the poem are set to music by 
Mrs. H. Shelton, and need no better setting. 
J. ASTLEY. 
Coventry. 


ALEXANDER AND R. Epcar (10% ii. 
248, 352).—I have only just seen the a are f 
for information about the Edgars of Bristol. 
If G. F. R. B. can get to the Bristol 
Museum Library, he will find in the Jeffries 
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MSS., 765/191 E, a stemma of the Foy, Cann, 
and Edgar families, all notable in Bristol in 
the eighteenth century, and all intermarried. 
For my own purpose | extracted thus much: 


John Foy m. Cath. Cann, in or before 1729 


S. II. Dec. 17, 1904, 


| interred, as stated by Mr. Pickrorp, in King’s 
| College Chapel, Cambridge. 
Francis H. Retox, 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


It is certainly rather misleading, though 
legally correct, for Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ of 1879 
to describe the Marquess of Blandford as 
| dying in infancy of the smallpox when he 
| was sixteen years of age. Another rather 

misleading statement occurring elsewhere is 
O8.p., applied to little children. 

The following extracts from ‘ Esmond) 
though not cited as authoritative, may prove 


Ann Cann Foy, m. Alex. Edgar, 1760 


John Foy 


Edgar 


Alex. Edgar, 


Robt. Cann Edgar, 
oh. 


oh s.p. 
Alexander Edgar, the son-in-law of Alderman | 
John Foy, was mayor in 1788, and on 16 March 
of that year invited John Wesley to preach at 


the Mayor’s Chapel on College Green, and 


afterwards to dine with him at the Mansion | 


House. 


Latimer, ‘ Annals of Bristol,’ nineteenth | 


century, p. 26, gives some account of John 


Foy Edgar, with whom the name and fortune 


of the united families passed away. 
H. J. Fosrer. 


Women Voters Counties AND Borovuacus | 


(10" 3S. i. 327, 372).—If it is not too late, may 
I refer to the following authority, which has 
not, so far as I can find, been mentioned in 
*N. & QQ”? This is the case of Chorlton v. 
Lings, in the ‘ Law Reports,’ Common Pleas, 
vol. iv. p. 374. Supposed instances of such 
women voters are stated and discussed, in 
the arguments by Mr. (afterwards Lord Chief 


Justice) Coleridge on the one side, and Mr. | 


(afterwards Lord Justice) Mellish on the 
other, and in the } 
Justice Bovill ond Mr. Justice Byles. 

think it safe to conclude that all instances 
worth mentioning were brought before the 


court on this occasion. CLUNI. 


Ducuess Saran (10% §. ii. 149, 211, 257, 
372, 413) —The reference in Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 
1879 edition, respecting the age at, and year 
of, death of John, Marquis of Blandford, is 
incorrect. 


In Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1897 edition, the error | 


as to age was practically admitted, for at 


) 
Mfrs. Thomson’s ‘ Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough,’ i. 414), but the year of his 
decease is still inaccurately stated as 1702 3. 
Smallpox was raging in Cambridge in the 
summer of 1703, but it was not until the 
following January that the young lord, who 
was the eldest son though third child of 
Duchess Sarah, being born in 1686 (see Mrs. 
Colville’s ‘Duchess Sarah,’ p. 59), was 
attacked. He succumbed to the malady on 
the morning of Saturday, 20 February, 1703/4 
(see p. 422 of vol. i. of the first-named, and 
p. 141 of the last-mentioned work), and was 


udgments of Lord Chief | 


977 it is properly given as seventeen (see | 


illustrative, for Thackeray had made the 

days of Queen Anne his special study :— 
“The young Marquis of Blandford, his Grace's 

json, who had been entered in King’s College, in 

Cambridge...... had been seized with smallpox, and 

was dead at sixteen years of age.”—Chap. ix., ‘I 

make the Campaign of 1704.’ 

| “His Grace joined the army in deep grief of 

| mind. with crape on his sleeve, and his household 

| in mourning.” —Chap. ix. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Denny Famity §S. ii. 288).—Would 


}ance? 
| Sir Anthony Denny, educated at St. Paul's 
School, benefactor to Sedbergh, died 1549; 
four engravings of this man by Harding, 
Hollar, Holbein, and Picart. 
Sir John Maynard, Serjeant-at-Law, 1653. 
A. E. Wuirenouse. 
49, Knightsbridge, 8. W. 


The following list of old-time clergymen of 


this name may help the researches of Mr 
| Denny. 


Richard Denny, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
B.A. 1836, was vicar of Ingleton, Yorkshire, 
in 1844. 

Richard Cooke Denny, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, B.A. 1839, was vicar of Norton Sub- 
course, Norfolk, 1851. 

Robert Denny,of Worcester College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1824, was vicar of Shidfield, Hants, 1842. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore, House, Bradford. 


“ CHARACTER IS FATE” (10% §. ii. 426).—In 
‘Our Daily Faults and Failings’ (an Address 
by Joseph Kaines, 21 October, 1883, London, 

teeves & Turner), on p. 9, are the words, 
“Habits form character, and character 1s 
destiny.” That this was original with Kaines 
(whom I knew), | feel no doubt. Fier. 


MARKHAM's SPELLING-Book (10“ S. ii. 327, 
377). —‘An Introduction to Spelling and 
Reading,’ by Wm. Markham, schoolmaster, 
appeared in a fifth edition in 1738, and con- 
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tinued in print till 1867, as improved. The 
we of the same name was born in 
1720; so, allowing five years for a first edition, 
he would, aged thirteen in 1733, be out of 
date for this publication. 


“Srosp” (10% §. ii. 409).—The mention of 
“Stobhill in the neighbourhood of Newbattle 
Abbey” reminds me of Olivestob, the old 
name of an estate in Haddingtonshire (see 
10" S. i. 201). The origin of this name has 
been the subject of many conjectures, none 
of them satisfactory. It has been generally 
admitted that ** Olive” is a corruption of 
“Holy.” Some writers have said that ‘‘ stob” 
isa corruption of the word “step ”—a step 
toa holy spot of some kind; other writers 
have said that it is a corruption of the word 
“stop ”"—a stopping-place for religious pro- 
cessions carrying the Host from or to New- 
battle Abbey, a. few miles off. I find among 
some old notes of mine that in a work dated 
1687 mention is made of “the lands of Holie- 
stob, now vulgo Olivestobe.” The name may 
have been derived from some sacred enclo- 
sure. W. S. 


For “ stob” and “ stob and staik,” see 3™ §, 
iv. 111; 5S. iv. 147. Halliwell, in his ‘ Die- 
tionary of Provincialisms,’ defines “ stob” to 
mean 
“A small post. The gibbet post of the notorious 
Andrew Mills, in the bishopric of Durham, was 
called Andrew Mills Stob. To stob out, to demand 
or portion out land by stobs. It is also used in 
a to spines or thorns that have pierced the 

esh. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

In Northumberland, near Morpeth, there is 
“Stobhill,” and in Durham co., near Corn- 
forth, is Stob Cross. On the moors above 
Elsdon, in Northumberland, there is a gibbet 
known as “ Winter's Stob,” from the name of 
the man who was suspended on it about the 
end of the eighteenth century for murder. 
There may be other places, but these are all 
I remember at the moment. R. B—r. 

8. Shields. 

The Government recently bought the estate 
of Stobs, three miles from this place, for 
military purposes. “Stobitcote” is the name 
of a cottage in this neighbourhood. 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


CrICKLEWoop (10 §,. ii. 408, 476).—I am 
obliged to Q. V. for his early references to 
Cricklewood. Mr. C. W. C. Oman, of All 
Souls’ College, has kindly supplied me with 
the spelling “ Crykyll Wood” in December, 
1510. It is evident from this that the name 


lis not derived from Chichele, for that arch- 


bishop’s fame must c. 1500 have been well in 
mind of even the local people, to say nothing 
of those who made records of the college 
estates. The fact that his name should 
have been recently selected for a new road 
adjoining, or upon, the lands settled on his 
foundation must be considered sufficient to 
keep ever green his memory in the district. 

Frep. Hrrcutn-Kemp. 

6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


Halliwell, ‘Archaic Dict.,’ quotes “ crickle” 
as bend, stoop, a variant of “crooked.” Would 
it represent what is elsewhere termed a 
“hanging” wood? or is it from the crow, 
like Rookwood ? A. H. 


Gwitum’s ‘Disptay or HERALDRIE’ 
S. ii. 328, 416)—Few things are more 
popular than theories which suggest that a 
man was not the true author of the books 
published under his name; but, before 
credence is given to such theories, the 
grounds upon which they are based ought 
to be most rigorously examined. The sug- 
gestion that Barkham, and not Gwillim, 
compiled the ‘Display’ was, I submit, 
demolished by Bliss in his edition of Wood’s 
‘Athen Oxonienses, ii. 297-9. See also the 
‘D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 330. In his ‘Preface’ to the 
‘ Display,’ as reprinted in the edition of 1724, 
Gwillim speaks of his ‘‘long and difticult 
labour” over the book; and he apparently 
took fourteen years to complete it. See Bliss 
(loc. cit.). Has “ the original MS. wrote with 
Mr. Guillim’s own hand,” which Ballard had 
before him when he communicated with Dr. 
Rawlinson (see Bliss), been lost irretriev- 
ably ? H.C. 


I find that the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ in the 
articles on Guillim and John Barkham dis- 
cusses the question whether the latter was 
the real author of the ‘ Display.’ The conclu- 
sion it comes to is that the contention is not 
made out, but that Barkham, in all proba- 
bility, merely supplied Guillim with some 
notes for his work. 


“‘Mocassin”: 17s Pronunciation (10% § 
ii. 225).—Amongst huntsmen in Virginia, and 
I think in the Southern States generally, the 
pronunciation mdcassin universally prevails, 
whether applied to the snake of that name 
or to the shoes of deerskin called after it. 
As the ancestors of these huntsmen must 
have learned the word from the Southern 
Algonquins, it was in all probability pro- 
nounced so by them. Nowhere in the States 
have I ever heard the word pronounced 


a 
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any other way than with the accent on the | 


first syllable. 


Countess or Carpery (10 §. ii. 248)— 
| The passage referred to is about eight-ninths 


An old farming rime I met with in a/ through Taylor's Funeral Sermon on the 
Virginian farmhouse account-book of the | Lady Frances, Countess of Carbery, No. viii. 


middle of the eighteenth century says :— 
Take heed to your Oxen, ; 

Lest they tread on a Mockasin, &c. 
the same pronunciation, and 


And 


in his * \EKAY EMBOAIMAIOS, a Supple- 
|ment to the ENIAYTOY’ p. 170, ed. 1667 :— 
|“ Or rather (as one said of Cato) sic abiite 


not | vita ut causam moriendi nactam se esse gauderet, 


unusually the same spelling, prevail there | she dyed, as if she had been glad of the 


to-day, or did so a few years ago. 
Freperick T. Hipcame. 

SREWER’S ‘ Lovesick Kine’ S. ii. 409). 
—Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes in 
Britain, betrayed Caractacus to the Romans 
A.D. 50; see Tacitus, ‘ Ann.,’ xii. 36. 

The first Mayor of Newcastle was Peter 
Scot, 1251. Roger Thornton was Mayor in 
1400 and 1401. He died 3 January, 1429. 
The brass plate formerly on his tomb in the 
old church of All Saints (destroyed in 1786) 
is preserved in the vestibule of the new 
church, and he is thereon described as “ mer- 
cator (Mackenzie's Newcastle,’ pp. 298, 312, 
612). Joun B. WaInewricur. 

(Mr. A. Haw also refers to Tacitus. ] 


Lon DON CEMETERIES IN 1860(10""S. ii. 169, 296, 
393).—G. A. Walker, in his ‘ Gatherings from 
Grave Yards, Particularly those of London,’ 
portico by Longman in 1839, says that the 
yurial-ground at Stepney adjoins the church. 
Mr. Walker, who was a surgeon, gave evidence 
in favour of extra-mural burial before the 
Parliamentary Select Committee on the 
Health of Towns in 1840. The Common 
Council of the City of London took up the 
subject in the following year. 

W. H. W—n. 

Would not one of the following works 
possibly help to locate the cemetery in White 
Horse Lane: ‘Two Centuries of Stepney 
History ’ and ‘ Memorials of Stepney Parish,’ 
both by Walter Howard Frere; and Mrs. 
Basil Holmes’s valuable book ‘The London 
Burial-Grounds,’ 1896 ? 

J. Hotpes MacMIcHaet. 


PARAGRAPH Mark (10* §. ii. 449).—The old 
name for a paragraph mark was paragraph 
(Gk. tapdypados). The itself re- 
presents the Gk. rapaypady. As English had 
discarded its genders, the two words coincided. 

ence it might be well to use paragraph- 
mark, though it is not a common word. 

Another name was para/, from the French ; 
later spelt paraph. See the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ (neglected as ever) under the 
headings paragraph and paraph, where the 
old and later forms of the marks are duly 
given. Water W. Skear. 


/opportunity.” ‘*One” is Cicero, the Latin 
| quotation being taken, with the necessary 
change of nactam for nactum, from the 
*Tusculan Disputations,’ bk i. 30, 74. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
“Sarum” (10 §. ii. 445).— Will Q. V. kindly 
explain his note? For my part, I should have 
no doubt that a fourteenth-century scribe 
who wrote ecclesiar’ would mean “ ecclesia- 
rum”; and Iam under the ‘‘ delusion,” if it 
is one, that if he wrote Sar’, he would mean 
“Sarum.” In any case, what does the couplet 
quoted by Q. V. prove? I suspect, by the 
way, that we should read vices, not vires, as 
the second word of the first line. 
8. G. Hamitton. 
GENEALOGY IN Dumas (10% S. ii. 427)— 
There can be no doubt on this point. Athos 
was the father of the Vicomte de Bragelonne; 
Madame de Chevreuse, the Marie Michon of 
‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,’ was his mother. 
This is clearly shown in chap. xxii. vol. i. of 
|*Vingt Ans Aprés,’ headed ‘Une Aventure 
'de Marie Michon.’ It is necessary to read 
the whole chapter, but in one place (p. 232) 
| Madame de Chevreuse, referring to the 
Vicomte, says, “ I] est la, mon fils, le fils de 
Marie Michon est la!” My references are to 
the Calmann-Lévy edition of Dumas’s works. 
Lance. H. HuGaes. 
[Mr. H. A. Sevcrer also refers to * Vingt Ans 
Apres,’ and adds that the passage is omitted in 
| ordinary translations. } 


Louis XIV.’s Hearr §. ii. 346).— 
I believe the story about the eating of 
| Louis XLV.’s heart is authentic. I have in 
my library an account of the matter, but I 
have misplaced the book, and have been 
unable to find it. Hartshorne’s ‘ Enshrined 
Hearts of Warriors and Illustrious People’ 
(published in England a few years ago) gives 
much material of the kind suggested by your 
querist. There is also much in the same line 
in my book, ‘Last Words of Distinguished 
Men and Women,’ published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1901. In the latter 


work (p. 205, note) is a short account of the 
narrow escape of the heart of Napoleon I. 
It was extracted for preservation very soon 
| after the death at St. Helena. The physician 
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who had deme of the heart discovered in the 
night an enormous rat dragging it to a hole. 
In a few moments, had the physician not 
awakened, the heart of the great soldier 
would have been consumed by rats. 

I do not think the swallowing of the heart 
of Louis XLV. was due to the decay of Dean 
Buckland’s mind. The dean was always 
eccentric and absent-minded. He either put 
the heart into his mouth playfully with- 
out intending to swallow it, or he took it 
inadvertently. He was at the dinner-table 
with some friends when the heart was passed 
around for inspection. It is not unlikely 
that he thoughtlessly put it into his mouth 
with the food that he was at the time eating. 
The heart was dry and shrivelled, and could 
not have been much larger than a common 
plum. There are a number of instances 
recorded in which the human heart has been 
swallowed, by mistake or otherwise. The 
heart of Ralph, Lord de Coucy, was eaten by 
his dear lady. In the ‘ Decameron’ (Fourth 
Day, Novel ix.) is the tale of Gulielmo Rossi- 
glione, who gave his wife the heart of her 
lover, disguised as a boar’s heart. Thus she 
became “the living tomb of the dear heart 
she loved so well.” 

Frepertc RowLanpD MARVIN. 

537, Western Av., Albany, N.Y 


Tue Petican Myrna (10 §. ii. 267, 310, 
429).—Readers who are interested in this 
subject may like to be reminded of Charles 
Waterton’s opinion thereon. He was asked 
by an Englishman whether he believed that 
pelicans feed their young with blood from 
their own breasts. He writes: 


e J answered that it was a nurserystory. ‘Then, 
sir, said he, ‘let me tell you that I do believe 
it.” A person of excellent character and who had 
travelled in Africa had assured him that it wasa 
well-known fact. Nay. he himself with his own 
eyes had seen young pelicans feeding on their 
mother’s blood. *‘ And how did she staunch the 
blood,’ said I, ‘when the young had finished sucking? 
or by what means did the mother get a fresh supply 
for future meals?’ The gentleman looked grave. 
‘The whole mystery, sir,’ said 1 (and which in fact is 
ho mystery at all), ‘is simply this The old pelicans 
go to sea for fish, and having filled their large pouch 
with what they have caught, they return to the 
nest. There standing bolt upright, the young ones 
press up to them and get their breakfast from the 
mother’s mouth; the blood of the captured fishes 
running down upon the parent's breast: this is all 
the keen observer saw.’ “Tis, indeed, a wonder, a 
strange wonder, how such a tale as this could ever 
be believed. Still we see representations of it in 
pictures drawn by men of science. But enough of 


infant pelicans sucking their mamma in the nursery. 

consign them to the fostering care of 
grandmother.” 
Series, p. 26. 


my great- 
—‘ Essays on Natural History, Third 


Sr. Swirhtn. 


| of the seaboard, 


| hames. 


| his neighbours and his tradesmen. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish. 

Hudson. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts handsome and well-printed volume, of which 
only a limited number of copies are available, is 
of high interest, and deserves special notice, not 
only for its general merits, but also as being 
the kind of thing which might protitably be at- 
tempted by many who waste their time on imagi- 
native literature for which they are wholly unfit. 
For this book is an outline, founded on an excep- 
tional collection of registers and other documents 
from circa 1190 to our own times, of the history of 
the parish of Lapworth in the Forest of Arden, a 
spot which recalls Shakespeare much more delight- 
fully than the average commentator. Warwick- 
shire, perhaps from its central position in the very 
heart of England, far from the vivifying influence 
has kept itself unusually uncon- 
taminated by modern manners and customs, and 
it is just these survivals of old culture on which 
the book throws so interesting a light, while it 
gives glimpses of the history common to all England. 
Old names have lived on in Lapworth for centuries, 
and Mr. Hudson has traced them ably in the often 
mutilated designations of fields and farms now 
used. An appendix, which seems to us an excel- 
lent idea, provides a survey over three hundred 
years of oily names which have flourished 
in the parish, and another of pre-Reformation 
Such lists will appeal to all who were born 
and bred in some village, and have learnt to know 
its inhabitants as the man in the town never knows 
It is ill-con- 
sidered, town-bred ignorance which protests that 
Shakespeare could gain no knowledge at Stratford. 
On the contrary, he gained, we doubt not, much 
which is now the world’s eternal and inestimable 
treasure by human intercourse such as even a 
Charles Lamb could not secure in cities. 

Mr. Hudson, who died in 1898, lived for nearly 
forty years in Lapworth, and his deep ) interest in 
its history has produced excellent resu He was 
far more accomplished than the average local 
historian, a capable Latin scholar, and an eager 
stndent of early institutions. His notes are always 
sound and modest, and the fact that the book is 
founded on lectures delivered to fellow- parishioners 
has given it a simplicity of style which is a charm 
to the educated reader. Apt mottoes from Shake- 
speare head the chapters, and we find various forms 
of his name as well as several Slys in the registers. 
There are also Catesbys and Lucys of historic note. 
The parish charities have led to the preservation 
of a good many documents which illumine the 
history, but we hope that the heartburnings of 
the Elizabethan age have not been repeated in 
modern times, though that is our experience of 
similar benefactions in Warwickshire villages. The 
church of Lapworth is fine, though rather incon- 
siderately restored by G. E. Street in 1860 and 
1873; and it is clear that the holders of the living 
were men above the average, being mostly fellows 
of Merton College, Oxford. They had not all, 
unfortunately, Mr. ‘Hudson’s zeal for their parish 
history. 

A facsimile is provided of a parchment over seven 
| hundred years old, and Mr. Hudson is justly proud 


By Robert 


| of the records which yielded up their secrets to his 
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diligence. A few extracts from these will show the 
interest of the volume. The crest of Sir John in 
the Lone, chaplain (1343-9), is reproduced in an 
illustration, and contains what is said to be the 
device of an ass under a tree, used to typify “the 
Good Samaritan.” A Latin translation of “in the 
Lone ™ does not appear, but it looks as if the said 
John might have regarded himself as a preacher “* in 
deserto,” like John the Baptist, and taken a lamb 
for his crest in consequence. The animal as tigured 
looks almost as much like that as like an ass. Mr. 
Hudson is undoubtedly right in saying that the 
tirst letter of “ ye”=“‘ the” represents the “ thorn” 
Saxon letter; in fact, the “y” isin form a mutilated 
copy of it. 

‘he vagaries of early spelling are shown in the 
will of Roger Slye (1527), which has words like 
** sofyshantely.” One of its bequests is * a namblyng 
horse foole of a yere of ayge,” tothe widow of the | 
second Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. A deed | 
concerning the hire of a parish cow, printed in | 


facsimile, has already been printed in our own 
columns (5 May, 1894). In the first line the Latin 
** Willus” should be “* Willm,” the accusative of | 
the word, which may be seen written similarly as | 
the English nominative (William) in the English 

continuation below. Numerous complaints in 1615 

as to the behaviour of one William Askew, a feoffee 

of the parish, contain some odd terms which need | 
explanation. Perhaps i of” (p. 122) means | 
**(part and) parcel of.” In 1564 the first entry of a 

Shakespeare in the registers occurs. In 1593 * Jone 

Grene......coing abroad, died in childbirth, & was 

buried.” ‘Going abruad” is suggested to mean 

*‘on the tramp.” But it might mean only “* leaving 

the village,” as in this district we have heard the 

word “‘ furriner,” “foreigner,” often applied to any 

one not of the parish of the speaker. ** A Traveller” 

recorded here (p. 190), and seen by us in other 

registers, undoubtedly means what we now call a 

tramp. “Jocosa,” a feminine name recorded in 

1617, is, we presume, a Latinization of * Joyce.” An 

entry of 1661 throws some light on the marriage of 

Dr. Johnson's mother. The eighteenth is the century 

for compliment, and a rector of the parish ascribes 

to a lady patron the atiluence of Dives and the 

piety of Lazarus. At the beginning of the nine- 

teenth century we find reference to the instruments | 
layed in church by a select band in the gallery. 

n 1820 the Overseers’ accounts show a great deal 

for *‘Ale and Tobacco”; the former works out, | 
Mr. Hudson notes, at two and a half gallons per | 
man at one meeting! 

History everywhere tells, alas! of the failure of 
the village aristocracy. Old reputations are as | 
desolate as the walls of Balaclutha, and there must 
be many a Durberville working on the land. We 
notice with regret, but not surprise, the statement 
that there is not now in Lapworth “‘ one single land- 
owner whose family record here goes back acentury, 
while of the labouring class we have several who 
bear names—and those not common names—which 
have appeared steadily and without intermission 
in the parish register for well-nigh the whole time 
of its existence.” 

There is all the more reason to recall such names, 
and the history they made, before modern education 
and town ideals have swept away all the old human 
lore of the countryside. Mr. Hudson has raised the 
best of monuments to his own memory, and we 
hope that his book will persuade others to recover 
and publish the history of the places where they 


were born and bred, if only in gratitude for the 
pleasures they have found there. Such work is not 
easy; it needs more endowments than, say, fox. 
hunting. But if it is as well done as it is here, it 
will outlast a good many belauded books of gossip 
and fiction. 


The Plays of Shake ape are.—A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; The Comedy of Errors ; The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona; King Henry VIII. ; Measure for 
Measure ; Venus and Adonis; Lucrece ; Sonnets, 
(Heinemann.) 

Wit these eight volumes the marvellously cheap 

edition of Shakespeare, in volumes each containing 

a single play, issued by Mr. Heinemann, to which 

we have frequently drawn attention, is completed. 

The ** Favourite Classics,” as it is called, deserves 

to enjoy an immense popularity. Each of the 

volumes, whether plays or poems, has an intro- 
duction by Dr. Brandés, and each has an interesting 
illustration. The ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream’ pre- 
sents Mrs. Tree as Titania and Miss Julia Neilson 
as Oberon, from the recent performance at His 

Majesty's. John Dunstall, an_eighteenth-century 

actor, unmentioned in the * D.N.B.,’ who played at 

Goodman's Fields and Covent Garden, is shown as 

Dromio. Dunstall acted Dromio at the latter house 

for a single occasion, 24 April, 1762. This, however, 

was in an alteration of Shakespeare’s play called 

* The Twins,’ by Thomas Hall, for whose benetit the 

representation was given. Quick stands for Launce 

in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ This part he 
acted for his benefit at Covent Garden, 13 April, 

1784. ‘King Henry VIIL. has a plate of a full 

scene, with Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine and 

Harris as Wolsey. Mrs. Siddons first acted Katha- 

rine at Drury Lane, 25 Nov., 1788, having previous] 

been seen in the part in Bath. Bensley was Wol- 
sey. When Harris played Wolsey we know not. 

‘Measure for Measure’ shows Liston as Pompey. 

* Venusand Adonis,’ with which is * The Passionate 

Pilgrim,’ has a portrait of Herbert, Earl of Pem- 

broke, after Mytens. ‘Lucrece’ reproduces the 

Droeshout portrait, reduced; and the ‘Sonnets’ 

have a portrait of the Karl of Southampton, after 

Mirevelt. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By B. P. 
Ironside Bax. (Bell & Sons.) 

A uistory of the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph 
is the latest addition to Bell's ‘‘ Cathedral Series,” 
which, as regards our home edifices, must be rapidly 
approaching completion. Though one of the 
smallest—perhaps the smallest—the Cathedral of 
St. Asaph, or of Llanelwy=church upon the Elwy, 
is not without interest. It is at least entitled toa 
place in the series. Mr. Bax’s history is founded 
on a monograph by him issued in 1896. It is 
capitally illustrated, and is well worthy of the 
place assigned it. 


BookskLuers’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. B. H. Birackwent, of Oxford, has issued a 
catalogue of the first portion of the library of the 
late Prof. F. York Powell. The collection is inter- 
esting and very varied. On the first page is a 


speaking likeness of the beloved professor, under 
which are the appropriate words— 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So méx’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man!” 
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Mr. David Cadney, of Cambridge, has a nice little 
catalogue, many of the items being very cheap. 
There is “‘an extremely rare oy! connected 
with the ‘Snob’ of Thackeray, “he Snob’s Trip 
to Paris; or, the Humours of the Long Vacation, a 
Fiction founded on Fact,’ Cambridge. published by 
W. H. Smith (the same publisher who issued * The 

Snob’), Rose Crescent, 12mo, uncut, as issued, 3/. 3s. 


Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has a large 
collection of works relating to Scotland. These 
include the ‘Acts of the Scottish Parliaments,’ 
W. 12s.; ‘New Club Publications,’ edited by Dr. 
David Laing and others, 19 vols., 1878-89, lz/. 10s 
(only eighty copies privately printed, the original 
cost being 30/. 5s.) ; Jamieson’s * Dictionary,’ 4/. 10s. ; 
books on ‘Edinburgh and Glasgow, and county maps. 
A copy of the Somers Tracts, 13 vols., ealf gilt, is 
offered ve 7/. 10s. The original price was 42/. 

Mr. F. 8. Cleaver, of Bath, includes in a short 
list a clean set of Grose’s ‘Antiquities of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 8 vols., 1784, 3/. 18s. 6d. ; 
‘Dictionary,’ 1885, 25s (this was published. at 6/. 6s.); 
Blackwood, from its commencement, 1817, to 1837, 
2. 10s. ; and Smollett’s works, half-calf, 1900, 5/. 5s. 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, sends us two 
most interesting catalogues, containing the unique 
collection of books and pamphlets formed by the 
late C. D. Heathcote; many of these have valuable 
notes. There is a complete set of the Western 
Antiquary, 12 vols., 3/. 15s.; Camden Society, 67 vols., 
WV. 5s. : Rowe's * Forest of Dartmoor’ and Falcon’s 
‘Dartmoor Illustrated,’ together 3 vols., 4/. 10s. 
The works relating to Devonshire and Cornwall are 
very numerous. A collection of works by Hawker 
of Morwenstow, 18 vols., 1821-99, is priced ow. Js, 
Among the pamphlets is Banting on ‘ Corpulence,’ 
reminding us of the Banting mania of the early 
sixties. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has a first edition of 
A'Beckett’s ‘Comic History of England,’ 1847,scarce, 
3. 12s. ; the original edition of Alken’s * Touch at 
the Fine Arts,’, McLean, 1824, 3/. 15s. (this is very 
scarce): first edition of * Lavengro,’ I/. 15s. : Peter 
Cynningham's ‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ New York, 
1888, an extra-illustrated copy, containing 109 por- 
traits, 10/. 15s. ; and Pierce Egan's * Life in London,’ 
1821, extra-illustrated, 14/. 10s. A large and valuable 
collection of broadsides relating to the Prince of 
Orange is offered for 2/. 10s. Mr. Dobell has also a 
number of Cruikshank books. 

Messrs. George’s Sons, of Bristol, have a list of 
five hundred items newly added to their stock. 
Under America are Choris’s ‘ Voyage Pittoresque,’ 
being the pictorial record of Kotzebue’s voyage, 
1822, 6/ oe ; and Galloway's * Reply to the Obser- 
vations of Sir William Howe, in which his Misrepre- 
sentations are Detected,’ 1780, 15s. In the general 
list will be found _a copy of the Baskerville * Virgil,’ 
Birmingham, 1757, 3/. 3s.; Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ 1652, 3/. 7s. 6d.; Lindley's Pomo- 
logical Maya: ine, 3/. lis. 3 i 
Britannica,’ 1848, 1. 10s. : * Martial Achievements 
of Great —— from 1799 to 1815, 53 plates by 
Heath, 7/. 15s.; a handsome set of Motley, 6/. 6s. ; 
also Swinburne, 28 vols., all first editions excepting 
‘Atalanta in Calydon,’ * Bothwell,’ ‘ Erechtheus,’ 
and ‘ Essays and Studies,’ original cloth, 13/. 13%. 

Mr. Charles Higham has a number of recent 
urchases, including those from the libraries * 
ir. Benjamin Harris Cowper and the Rev. W. 


; Ogilvie's | 


*‘Monumenta Historica | 


Parish. Those of the former contain many notes. 
A copy of za's poems, a beautiful and rare 
specimen of Stephens’s press, 1569, is priced 
2/. 12s. 6d.; Cowper's Lexicon,’ 1850-4, 5s. ; a 
set of the Journal of Sacred Literature, 40 vols., 
4/. 4s.; ‘Library of the Fathers,’ 41 vols., 1838-47, 
the set as originally completed, 7/. There are a 
number of works relating to foreign and colonial 
missions, besides a quantity of Roman Catholic 
and patristic literature; and among new books at 
net prices is Billings’s ‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland,’ 4 vols., 3/. 3s. 


Mr. George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, has in his 
list 77 vols. of the ‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ 7/. 7s. ; a 
number of works in reference to the Darien Settle- 
ment ; American pamphlets ; pamphlets relating to 
the South Sea Bubble; the account of the loss of 
the Comet steam-packet, 21 October, 1825 (this was 
the first passenger steamboat on the Clyde), very 
scarce, 1/. 4s. ; and many rare books. 


Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, offers ‘ Visitation 
of England and Wales,’ &c., by Dr. Howard and 
Frederick Arthur Crisp, 19 vols., 15/. 15s. This 
magnificent set of books was printed at Mr. Crisp’s 
private press. A copy of the 7'imes issue of the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica’ is 20/. Mr. Miles states 
that the 7'imes now charges over 50/. for this. A set 
of Balzac, 40 vols., is 4/. The list of works relating 
to America includes geological and coast surveys. 
There are also interesting items under Angling and 
Architecture. Under Decoration we tind the original 
edition of Owen Jones's ‘Grammar of Ornament,’ 
50s., and under the Rev. Patrick Bromté 
Rural Minstrel,’ 1813, price 30s. A copy of Britton’s 
‘Cathedrals,’ 1814-35, is priced at 4/. 4s. This was 
published at 53/. A set of Grose’s works, 1783 to 
is 5/. 17s. 6d. : Ritson’s works, 12 vols., 1825-33, 
Chiswick Press, 2. Vis. 6d.; and ‘The Orchid 
Album,’ ll vols., 13/. 13s. There are also a number 
of works on occult literature. 


Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, has many valuable 
items ip his new list. There are manuscripts on 
vellum, the first of these being a Breviary of 
Franciscan Use from Monte Alvernia, written on 447 
leaves of fine vellum, c. 1450, 10/. 10s. Another MS. is 
in English, * The Little Hours of the Virgin, Sarum 
Use, c. 1430, 5/. 10s. There are a number of early 
printed books: a copy of Dibdin’s * Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana,’ also his catalogue of books of the 
fifteenth century and his * Althorpianw,’ 
7 vols. in all, 10/. 10s. ; Noel Humphreys’s ‘ Master- 
pieces of the Early Printers,’ 2/. 5s. ; and a copy of 
probably the first edition of ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ 5. 5s. A voiume of various poetical 
works includes a list of ‘ Books printed for E. Curll 
at Pope’s Head, Rose Street, Covent Garden,’ 6 pp. 
This interesting collection, bound in 1 vol. , is 1d. ds. 
Lawson's ‘ Treatise concerning B: aptisms is printed 
by T. Sowle, contains a twelve-page list of books 
sold by him, mostly W. Penn’s American and 
Quaker works, and is priced 7s. 6. 


We have received from Messrs James Rimell & 
Son, of Shaftesbury Avenue, Part L, A toG, of their 
catalogue of engraved portraits. They purpose con- 
tinuing this at intervals, so as to comprise the full 
alphabets of all the classes therein. The arrange- 
ment is excellent. We notice on the back of the 
cover that a copy of Chaloner Smith’s catalogue of 
we Mezzotinto Portraits, 1884, is offered at 
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Mr. A. Russell Smith sends us a catalogue of 
engraved portraits. Many of these will be valuable 
to collectors. The Addenda contain a large-paper 
copy of Drayton's * Battaile of Agincourt,’ 1627, 
LW. los. Only three large-paper copies of this are 
known, and this is the finest. A copy of the Prayer 
Book, folio, black-letter, 1662, is 3. Mie. This is 
known as the Sealed Book of Charles IL. is the 
first edition of the Common Prayer revised by a 
convocation of the clergy, and the last in which 
any alteration was made by public authority, and 
is that which is still in use by the Church of 
England. Under Exhibitions and Amusements 
are fifty-seven handbills of entertainments at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 1829 to 1886; also another 
collection, 1801-90, which includes Madame Tus- 
saud’s visit to Bath and her show in Gray's Inn 
Road. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son have in their 
December list a good general assortment, some new 
as published, also books for school prizes and 
presents. 

Mr. Walter T. Spencer heads his catalogue with 
the words of Cowley, ““Come, my best friends, my 
books, and lead me on.” and we find that he possesses 
many ‘best friends,” including a choice copy of 
Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ large paper. 7/. 7s. : first editions 
of Browning: and Byron's ‘The Deformed Trans- 
formed,’ tirst edition, 35/. 1t contains Byron's auto- 
graph, “*To Miss Agnes Cathcart with the Author's 
kind regards.” There are also more first editions 
of Byron. First editions of Lewis Carroll, 4 choice 
volumes, in purple morocco, bound by Wood, are 
3¥. Many interesting works relating to America are 
included. This catalogue is rich in Dickensiana: 
extra-illustrations abound. There are many works 
on the early railways. A series of 17 original water- 
colour drawings by Rowlandson, attractive 
framing, is 25/.; another series, 21/. These are 
from the Fraser Collection. Under Shakespeare 
we tind Boydell’s ‘Gallery,’ 30/. A copy of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ a present from Tennyson to his sister, 
is 57/. 10x. There are ten volumes from Thackeray's 
library, with his stamp upon them : and vol. i. of 
the Pictorial Times, 1843, 2/. 5s. This contains 
Thackeray's contributions. These, Mr. Spencer 
states, have never been reprinted.”” The cata- 
logue contains over two thousand items. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of St. Martin’s Lane, has 
selections from various libraries. The items com- 
prise Collins's Peerage,’ 9 vols., 1812, 3/. Ss. a first 
edition of * Coppertield, 1/. 5s. ; a number of interest- 
ing works relating to Kent, including Hasted, 
vols. i. and ii., 1778, 4/. 10s., and Thorpe’s * Registrum 
Roffense,’ 1769, 3/. * L’ Heptameron,’ 3 vole., 
Berne, 1780, is 4/. 15«. (the Hamilton copy sold for 
46/.). A serap-book of autograph letters, price 30s., 
contains one from Huxley: “If 1 had as many 
lives as acat I would leave no corner unexplored.” 
There isa first edition of Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta,’ 
Moxon. 1865, also ‘Songs before Sunrise,’ 
25s. There are some classical books at low prices 
to clear. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
a good December list. Among other items is the 
original edition of Knight’s * Account of the Remains 
of the Worship of Priapus.’ This is very rare. 
Some of the plates are so extraordinary that doubt 
was thrown on the genuineness of the subjects 


represented ; however, the author vindicated their 
truth by presenting to the British Museum all 


| 
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the original specimens, which may still be seen 
there. The scarce edition of Walton and Cotton, 
1784, is priced at 6/. Gs. Saxton’s Atlas, which is 
most rare, 1579, is 70/. Sir Henry Edwardes’s copy 
fetched 90/. at Christie’s in May, 1901. 14/. Ms, is 
asked for a fine set of Pickering’s reprints of the 


| Books of Common Prayer, 1844. Under Cruikshank 


is the first edition of Iveland’s *‘ Napoleon,’ 1928, 
price 21/. A complete set of Bentley, 1837-69, is 
22/. There is a first edition of Pepys’s * State of 
the Navy,’ 1690. This copy contains many correc. 
tions made by the author's own hand, and it has 
the table showing how the 1,515,067/. 13s. 7d. special 
grant was spent. There is a collection of medals 
commemorative of the triumph of the British arms 
over Napoleon, 1820, 7/7. 10s. These were published 
under the direction of James Mudie, who expended 
10,000/. on their production. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


E. Dopeson (“ Navew”). — The of 
your Spanish-English dictionary had authority for 
using this word. It is given in Annandale’s four- 
volume ‘Imperial Dictionary’ as ‘a popular name 
of the wild turnip (Brassica campestris)"; and a 
similar detinition appears in the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary.’ In the abridged Johnson of 1756 narew 
is also included, and defined as “‘ an herb,” on the 


| authority of Miller. 


for | 


| 
| 


J. Curtis (“ Pronunciation of Pepys”).—See 8* 
S. iii. 488; xi. 187, 269. Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s clever 
lines on the subject were quoted by St. SwrrTu tn at 
the second reference. 

M. Bb. (“ Hearts is trumps") —There is no defence 
for such locution, which, for the rest, we never 
heard. 

F. H. Revron (“ Luther Family ”).—Will appear 
shortly. 

A. A. Kipson Masons’ Marks”). — See the 
articles at 8 S. vii. 208, 334, 416; viii. IS, 91, 198. 

(“Royal Arms in Churches™).—Much in- 
formation will be found at 7 8S. vi. 191 and ix. 317, 
these communications summarizing many previous 
articles, and giving full references to them. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


BOOKS ON BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 
COUNTY HISTORIES, ENGRAVED 
VIEWS, PORTRAITS, BOOKS ON ART, 
And ILLUSTRATED BOOKS GENERALLY, 
A Large Stock always on Sale. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (DECEMBER), 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


‘OLD AND RARE BOOKS FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


ar | 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
: LONDON, W. 
68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, CATALOGUES NOW RRADY. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON. DRAMA and DRAMATIC MEMOIRS. 16 pp. 


ALPINE BOOKS. 4 pp. 
MR. W. M. VOYNICH = AMERICA — Discovery, Exploration, and 


North American Indians. 72 pp. 
has an immense Stock of these, all fully Indexed. PP 


He deals principally in Incunabula, Bindings, REMAINDERS of STANDARD MODERN 
SHAKKSPERIANA, and English and French BOOKS, &c. 64 pp. 
Literature up to the Eighteenth Century. Gratis on application. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, THOMAS THORP, 
| 


Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, Second-Hand Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
— 4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
A large STOCK of OLD and RARE BOOKS in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, including Poetry and | 100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
jana—First Editions of 
the Drama—Shakespeari MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


famous Authors—Manuscripts—lI\lustrated Books, | 
&e, FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 


CATALOGUES free on application. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
CURIOUS, OLD, AND RARE B, H. BLACKWELL, Bookseller, 


BOOKS. 50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 
No. 97. CRITICAL EDITIONS of GREEK and 
— LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHORS and STANDARD WORKS dealing 


with Greek and Koman History, Literature and Art. Part 1. 
SURIPTUORES 1289 Nos. 


GEO. P. JOH NS T ON, IN PREPARATION 
CATALOGUE of the SECUND PORTION of the 
‘a LIBRARY of the late F. YORK POWELL, Eeq . Kegius Professor 
33, GEORG E STREET, EDIN BURGH. of Modern History in the University of Oxford, comatiens President 
of the Folk-Lore Society, comprising his Collection of Books on 
| History and Hiography, Antiquarian Literature, Topography, 
Buropean and Oriental Literature and Philology, Greek and Latin 


Ciassics and Miscellanies, Philosophy. Law, &@c., many with his 


CA TA LOG UES ON A PPLICA TION. beautiful Signature, and having Annotations in his handwriting. 


*,* 100 000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in stock. 
LARGE STOCK OF RARE ROOKS. Lists of wants well receive immediate attention 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 

LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 

MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
INTERESTING BOOKS Rowlandson, &c. 


POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. | 


MS. BREVIARY FROM LA VERNA, ENG- Cataloques issued and sent post free on 


LISH HORACE, A PROVINCIALE INCUN- | application. 
ABLES BY SCHOIFFER, 
SPIRES, DUTCH & R | 
17th CENT. TRACTS, HENRY VIII, A | WALTER T. SPENCER, 
NECESSARY DOCTRINE, 1543, &c. 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“* Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring...... This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” — Academy. 
“One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of style.” 
Pror. Moncey in * Bnglish Literature in the Reign of Victoria.’ 


UNIFORM EDITION, 10 vols., each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
OLD KENSINGTON. BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
prince, and SPINSTERS, and other Essays. 
and a 
TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
FROM au ISLAND. MBS. DYMOND. 


MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. 


**Mrs. Gaskell bas done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” —GroRGES Sanp, 


UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. | CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
NORTH and SOUTH. MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. | RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. smal! post Svo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, each, 
And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. Svo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, in goid- 
lettered cloth case, lds. 


WORKS BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


The LIFE of STR JAMES FITZ-JAMES An AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. 


STKPHEN, Bart... K.C.8.1.a Judge of the High Court NKW, REVISED, CHKAPEK KDITION. Large 
of Justice SECDND EDITION. With 2 Portraits. crown Svo, 7s. td. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
HOURS ina LIBRARY. Revised, Rearranged, KIGHTEKNTH CENTURY. THIRD and KREVISS&D 
and C HEAPE EDITION, with Additional Chapvers. EDITION. 2 vols. aemy S8vo, 
} vale. Grown Sve, 66, each. The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 
LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Kvulu- 


Portraits. FIFTH EDILION. Large crown svo, 12s. ed. tion. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
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